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The name DE LAVAL on a cream separator 








stands for much the same thing as the name STI:R- 
LING on silverware. It means the highest standard 
of merit and quality in both cases. 

There is the difference, however, that in the 
case of silverware the name STERLING sign‘fies 
quality higher than many users can afford to pay 
for, notwithstanding their desire to have it, so that 
they must be content with plated ware or some 
cheaper substitute; while in the case of cream sep- 
arators the STERLING QUALITY is within the 
reach of every buyer and costs no more than the 


plated or other inferior imitations, when actual § 


capacity is taken into consideration. 

There is likewise the all important difference 
that while the substitute for silver may answer the 
purpose almost as well as genuine STERLING, in 
the case of cream:separators the imitation and sub- 
stitute WASTE in quantity and quality of product 


every time they are used, and enough in one way or another to pay for the DE LAVAL 
yearly, while the DE LAVAL lasts for years after the imitation of substitute separator 


will have been worn out and cast aside. 


Why then should any buyer of a cream separator be satisfied with anything less than 


STERLING quality? 


165-157 Broadway 
NEW YORK 


173-177 William Street 
MONTREAL 


_—_——+ +r ee  — 


THE DE LAVAL SEPARATOR CO. 


42 E. Madison Street Drumm & Sacramento Sts. 


CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 
14 &16 Princess Street 1016 Western Avenue 
WINNIPEG SEATTLE 
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Survey of the World 


Dissolution of the ystoeabaeciy es 
Oil Trust Ordered cr vernaagen aie 

suit against the 
Standard Oil Company of New Jersey 
(the central holding corporation of the 
Standard interests), alleging violation of 
the Sherman Anti-Trust law. It asked 
that a dissolution of the combination be 
ordered. The defendants were the com- 
pany already named, seventy subsidiary 
corporations, John D. Rockefeller, Wil- 
liam Rockefeller, Henry M. Flagler, 
Henry H. Rogers, John D. Archbold, 
Oliver H. Payne and Charles M. Prait. 
The testimony thereafter taken covers 
more than 10,000 pages of print. On the 
2oth inst. a decision was announced, in 
favor of the Government. The opinion 
was written by Judge W. H. Sanborn, 
with the concurrence of Judges Van De- 
venter, Hook and Adams, of the Federal 
Circuit Court for the Eastern District of 
Missouri. As these practically constitute 
a Circuit Court of Appeals, the defend- 
ants’ appeal will be taken directly to the 
Supreme Court. The decision declares 
that the defendant company is an illegal 
combination, operating in unlawful re- 
straint of trade. It orders that the com- 
bination and its operations be discontin- 
ued. In the course of nearly 20,000 
words the history of the combination 
movement in the oil industry during the 
last thirty-five years is traced. At the 
beginning, the court says, speaking of the 
Sherman act: 

“Test of the legality of a combination under 
this act is its necessary effect upon competi- 
tion in commerce among the States or with 
forci ‘ign nations. 

‘It its necessary effect is only incidentally 
or indirectly to restrict that competition, while 
its chief result is to foster the trade and in- 


crease the business of those who make and 
operate it, it does not violate that law. But if 


its necessary effect is to stifle or directly and 
substantially to restrict free competition in 
commerce ,among the States or with foreign 
nations, it is illegal within the meaning of that 
statute. 

“The power to restrict competition in com- 
merce.among the several States or with for- 
eign nations vested in a person or an associa- 
tion or persons by a combination is indicative 
of the character of the combination, because it 
is to the interest of the parties that such a 
power should be exercised, and the presump- 
tion is that it will be. 

“The combination in a single corporation or 
person, by an exchange of stock, of the power 
of many stockholders holding the same propor- 
tions respectively of the majority of the stock 
of each of the several corporations engaged 
in commerce in the same articles among the 
States or with foreign nations, to restrict com- 
petition therein, renders the power thus vested 
in the former greater, more easily exercised, 
more durable and more effective than that 
previously held by the stockholders, and it is 
illegak.” 


The decree of the court forbids officers, 
directors or agents of the company to 
vote the stock of the subsidiary corpora- 
tions or to exercise any control over their 
acts; forbids the subsidiary corporations 
to pay dividends to the company, or to 
permit it to exercise control over them; 
and enjoins the individual defendants 
from continuing the combination, “and 
from entering into and performing any 
like combination or conspiracy, the effect 
of which is, or will be, to restrain com- 
merce in petroleum or its products, or to 
prolong the unlawful monopoly of such 
commerce obtained and possessed by de- 
fendants as before stated.” Certain 
methods by which this might be done are 
mentioned, and the use of them is pra- 
hibited. Judge Hook in his concurring 
opinion refers to this point as follows: 


“It is thought that with the end of the com- 
bination the monopoly will naturally disap- 
pear; but last, instead of resulting that way, 
the monopoly so wrongfully gained be per- 
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petuated by the aggregation of the physical 
properties and instrumentalities by which it 1s 
maintained in the hands of a member of the 
combination, and by the liquidation and retire- 
ment from business of the other members, it is 
held that such a course would violate the de- 


cree.” 

He also says that he and his associates 
agreed in the conclusion that “a holding 
company, owning the stocks of other con- 
cerns whose commercial activities, if free 
and independent of a common control. 
would naturally bring them into competi- 
tion with each other, is a form of com- 
bination prohibited by the Sherman act.” 
Assistant Attorney General Wade Ellis 
says there is much importance in the ap- 
plication to holding companies of rulings 
heretofore made in regard to p'ain com- 
bination agreements. Attorney General 
Wickersham says the decision is one of 
the most important ever rendered in this 
country. With respect to thirty-three of 
the seventy subsidiary corporations 


named, the complaint was dismissed for 
lack of proof. 


Owing to the Su- 
gar Trust frauds 
there have been 
additional removals at the New York 
Custom House. On the 19th, Collector 
Loeb dismissed nineteen persons, the 
most prominent of whom was James F. 
Vail, recently Deputy Collector, but for 
some years past Deputy Surveyor in 
charge of the weighing. Five inspectors 
and ten assistant weighers went out with 
him. There was no proof, the Collector 
said, that Vail had been corrupt, but he 
must have been negligent or inefficient. 
The Collector has set out to make a thoro 
housecleaning, and in this he has the 
support of Secretary MacVeagh. The 
latter said, after a conference with the 
Government’s prosecutors, that retention 
in the service would not again be grant- 
ed, in addition to immunity, for the testi- 
mony and assistance of confessing em- 
ployees. The long story told by Richard 
Parr, who was employed in detecting the 
weighing frauds, pointed to James Bur- 
ton Reynolds, recently Assistant Secre- 
tary of the Treasury and now a member 
of the Tariff Board, as the officer who 
had caused interruption of his work and 
apparently opposed it. Mr. Reynolds 
has replied, saying that he was Assistant 


Custom House Frauds 
at New York 


Secretary when the Sugar Trust ws 
tried and convicted; that Parr was not 
the original discoverer of the device for 
fraudulent weighing, but (as shown by 
one of Parr’s letters) was assigned to the 
work of investigation after the informa- 
tion had been given to the Department 
by another person ; and that Parr was or- 
dered away from New York, and to San 
Francisco, not upon the Department's 
initiative, but at the request of the prose- 
cutor in New York, who desired in this 
way to restore Parr’s health. He says 
that Parr is a claimant for a part of the 
$2,000,000 recovered from the Trust, and 
that an order issued by himself in 1907 
stood between the man and this money. 
There is reason to believe that the real 
discoverer of the cheating device was 
Richard Whalley or E. L. Anderson. 
The latter was formerly dock superin- 
tendent for the Trust, and he is now a 
claimant for a share of the $2,000,000. 
A long story was published last week by 
ex-Appraiser Wakeman about the experi- 
ence of Henry C. Corsa, an assistant 
sampler, who produced evidence that he 
had been bribed by an agent of the Trust. 
That was ten years ago. Mr. Wakeman 
spoke of his efforts to interest Secretary 
Gage and Secretary Shaw in this evi- 
dence. When George W. Whitehead 
succeeded Wakeman, Corsa was removed 
and he was never able to regain his place, 
altho Treasurer Treat and others made 
appeals in his behalf. Some of the New 
York newspapers recalled the history of 
the city’s claim of $525,000 against the 
Trust for stolen water. In this case, now 
in the hands of a referee, there has been 
much delay. One paper sees some con- 
nection between this delay and a contri- 
bution of $25,000 alleged to have been 
made to the Tammany campaign fund by 
the Trust. It is reported that the Gov- 
ernment will attempt to recover from the 
Trust something in addition to the $2,- 
000,000 already paid, altho the district 
attorney is said to have stated that this 
sum by agreement covered all claims. It 
is again asserted by one of the papers 
that an independent sugar refining com- 
pany has offered $600,000 in settlement 
of all possible claims against it on ac- 
count of frauds like those of the Trust, 
and that another company, which the 
Trust controls, has offered $500,000. 
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,. One of the speakers at 

Senator Root’s i. annual dinner of 
Plea for Subsidies the New York Cham- 
ber of Commerce, last week, was Senator 
Elihu Root, whose subject was the need 
of ship subsidies. “Where,” he asked, 
“beyond the confines of our own ccuntry 
do you find an American ship or an 
American flag, excepting as it is carried 
on an American man-of-war?” A cafry- 
ing trade which once transported go per 
cent. of our commerce had sunk to a 


point where it carried less than 9g per. 


cent. : 

“The reasons are sitnple and plain. By our 
protective tariff we have raised the standard 
of wages arid the standatd of living within 
our own country to such a point that the mo- 
ment American enterprise passes beyond the 
protective limit of that law it is impossible for 
Americans to compete on equal terms with the 
sailors and the ships of other nations. We have 
raised the wages, we have improved the homes, 
we have improved the food and the clothing 
of the man engaged in manufacture, of the 
man engaged in farming and of the men en- 
gaged in mining and in internal trade; but 
when we reach the seaboard and our ships put 
forth to compete upon the ocean with the ships 
of other countries that protection ceases, and, 
as a result, it costs so much more to run an 
American ship than it costs to run the ships of 
other great commercial nations that.the Amer- 
ican ship has to go out of business. Some 
years ago I was required officially to examine 
carefully the conditions affecting trade upon 
the Pacific to and from the Isthmus of Pan- 
ama, and I feund that by an analysis of the 
cost of operating the ships of the ‘different 
countries upon the Pacific it cost from $4.37 a 
ton to $7.31 a ton more to operate an American 
ship than to operate a German or an English 
ship. The result was that if an American ship 
of 2,500 or 3,500 tons was attempting to oper- 
ate in competition with the ships of another 
country, if the other ship was willing to do 
business for a profit of $15,000 to $18,000 and 
no more, why, the American ship had to go into 
insolvency. That is an artificial condition 
caused by the increase of wages and of the 
standard of living in our own country, and it 
cannot be cured, in my judgment, except by 
either abandoning the policy which puts up 
American wages and the American standard 
of living, or extending the policy to our ships. 

“There is one other artificial condition which 
American ships have to make. All the other 
great commercial powers subsidize their ship- 
ping. Let me give you the latest figures: Sub- 
sidies or mail subventions from Great Britain, 
$9,689,000; France, $13,423,000; Japan, $5,413,- 
000; Italy, $3,872,000; Spain, $3,150,000; Aus- 
tria~-Hungary, $2,984,000; Germany $2,301,000; 
Russia, $1,878,000; Brazil, $1,300,000; Little 
Norway, $1,102,000. Altogether, including 
some of the smaller commercial powers. $46,- 
997,000 paid to the shipping lines with which 
‘\merican ships will have to compete, if they 
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ever return to the seas! While we paid dur- 
ing the year 1908 to all American steamships 
put together for carrying our mails, $1,467,- 
000. 

We could not meet these {wo artificial 
conditions, he continued,- without pursu- 
ing the same policy. If our foreign com- 
merce was to continue, our trade must be 
pushed throughout the world, and the 
best agency for pushing it was the Amer- 
ican vessel with the American master and 
the American flag. He urged the Cham- 
ber to call upon the people for support 
of measures in Congress designed to 
ptit our commerce upon an equal foot- 
ing with that of the great commercial 
natioris. We were receiving for ocean 
postage $6,000,000 a year, nearly half of 
which was profit. This might well be ex- 
pended in advancing the merchant ma- 
rine. He was confident that the people, 
when they should have time for careful 
consideration, would decide upon reason- 
able treatment of the subject. He did 
not believe that any civilized nation was 
contemplating a career of conquest, but 
all the European nations were striving to 
advarice and protect their commerce. 
And so every merchant ship put on the 
sea was a hostage of peace as well as 
an argument for it. We should give 
such hostages and make ourselves a part 
of the international commerce of the 
world. 


THE WORLD 


& 


It became known on the 
16th that the American 
Telephone and _ Tele- 
graph Company (commonly called the 
Bell Company) had acquired an interest 
of about 30 per cent. in the Western 
Union Telegraph Company by purchas- 
ing the Gould shares, and probably those 
of the Sage and Morosini estates. This, 
it was admitted, gave control to the tele- 
phone company. There were reports that 
the transaction foreshadowed a consolida- 
tion of all the wire communication com- 
panies, including the corporation called 
The Mackay Companies, which owns the 
Postal Telegraph and the Commercial 
Cable Company. These were due in part 
to the fact that the Mackay corporation 
is the largest single stockholder in the 
American Telephone and Telegraph. But 
Mr. Mackay says to the public that his 
interests had nothing to do with the com- 
bination, did not wish to join it, and were 


Telegraph and 
Telephone 
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not invited to do so. Their telephone 
stock, he adds, is held as an investment. 
Telegraph competition, he asserts, will 
continue and will be real competition. 
The Westerm Union has 1,382,509 miles 
of wire; the telephone company 8,998,- 
679. Capital stock and bonds are as fol- 
lows, in round numbers: Western Union, 
$137,500,000 ; telephone company, $550,- 
500,000. Mr. Vail, president of the tele- 
phone company, points out that if one 
business is made auxiliary to the other, 
there will be “large economies for both 
the public and the companies.” There is 
much to be gained, he says, by. joint coa- 
struction, maintenance and use of plant, 
and the public will be served by placing 
the millions of telephone subscribers in 
close connection with the telegraph of- 
fices. Some predict that in many places 
there will be a practical consolidation of 
the local offices. Current estimates of 
the saving in expenses range from 
$4,000,000 to $6,000,000 a year. Dis- 


patches from Washington, while not giv- 
ing official information, indicate that the 
Government will not interfere, unless the 
combination should clearly operate to the 
injury of the public. There may be, how- 


ever, a movement for Federal official su- 
pervision and regulation of rates. 


od 

. News came to Washing- 
yet ang ton on the 18th that two 

Americans, Leroy Can- 
non and Leonard Groce, who had been 
acting with the revolutionists in Nica- 
ragua, had been captured by the Govern- 
ment forces near Greytown and shot by 
order of President Zelaya. It was after- 
ward ascertained that they were shot on 
the 12th, after trial by court-martial, 
and that the charge against them was 
that they had been laying dynamite 
mines to destroy Zelaya’s transports. 
This news caused some _ indignation 
at Washington. The President declined 
to receive Zelaya’s new Minister. The 
warships “Des Moines” and “Vicks- 
burg” were at once ordered to the Nica- 
raguan coast. They were near at hand, 
one in the Pacific and the other in the 
Atlantic. Secretary Knox sent the fol- 
lowing cable message to our consul at 
Managua: 


“Immediately ascertain and cable full and 
positive information as to the fate of the two 
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captured Americans. This Government ca: 
scarcely credit the report of the summary ex 
ecution of two American citizens taken wit! 
the revolutionary army. The Charge d’Ai 
faires of Nicaragua here also has been aske: 
to demand full information, for this Govern 
ment will not for one moment tolerate suc. 
treatment of American citizens.” 

In answer to inquiries from steamshi| 
men, Secretary Knox also took the firs 
step toward recognizing the belligerenc) 
of the revolutionists, saying that ou: 
Government would not interfere wit! 
their blockade of Greytown harbor (thc 
c:ty being held by Zelaya) if the block 
ade was effective and maintained in ac- 
cord with the requirements of interna- 
tional law. Our consul replied on the 
20th, reporting that the two men had 
been executed on the 12th, after trial by 
court-martial, the authorities asserting 
that they had confessed to laying mines 
in the San Juan River. “The case,” he 
added, “is absolutely unprecedented. 
Tke commander-in-chief of the army 
and the Minister-General opposed the 
execution. It was ordered by President 
Zelaya, undoubtedly, thru personal an- 
tagonism, altho Cannon had been in- 
volved in revolutions against the Gov- 
ernment.” The new Minister at Wash- 
ington reported that the men had plead- 
ed guilty, and, in fact, had been caught 
while laying the mines. At Washington 
it was said that laying mines was a 
legitimate act of war which should not 
call for such punishment as is provided 
for spies. Cannon, twenty-nine years 
old, a native of Harrisburg, Pa., had 
been for some years in Central America 
and he owned a plantation near Mana- 
gua. Involved in a revolution in Hon- 
duras a year or two ago, he narrowly 
escaped execution, and he had practi- 
cally been driven out of Nicaragua by 
Zelaya. Groce, thirty-two years old, a 
native of Texas, had made a fortune in 
mines, and it is said that Zelaya had 
persecuted him with the purpose of get- 
ting his property. It is reported that 
1,000 prominent citizens have been im- 
prisoned and put in chains by Zelaya, 
many of them because they would not 
contribute to pay the exnenses of the 
war; also that about 500 have been put 
to death. The official explanation of the 
execution of Cannon and Groce was not 
regarded as satisfactory by our State 
Department, At last accounts it was ex- 
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pected that more warships and several — 


hundred marines would be sent to Nica- 
raguan waters. 
& 


The trial of the bandits 
The Islands captured some time ago in 

the southern part of the 
l’hilippine archipelago, when their lead- 
er, Jakiri, was killed, was finished last 
week in Jolo. Five were sentenced to 
be imprisoned for life, five for twenty- 
five years, twenty-five for twenty years, 
and five for six years. Fortifications 
of great strength have practically been 
completed on Corregidor and the three 
other islands situated at the entrance to 
Manila Bay. On one of these islands, 
kl Fraile, there. has been constructed 
what may be called a fixed battleship of 
concrete, bearing two revolving turrets 
in which 14-inch guns are mounted. It 
is said that these fortifications make it 
impossible fr a hostile fleet to enter the 
great bay. A naturalist employed by 
the Department of Agriculture, return- 
ing to Manila from the islands south of 
Mindanao, reports that the natives of 
one of these islands (Sarangani) are 
offering to sell young girls into slavery 
for small quantities of opium.——The 
crop of sugar in Hawaii is the largest 
ever known there. It is stated by the 
Planters’ Association that experiments 
with Filipino and Russian labor have 
been quite satisfactory. A bill, said 
to have the support of the Government, 
has been introduced in the Cuban Sen- 
ate, providing for the establishment of 
the national currency upon a gold basis, 
with coins and conditions like those in 
the United States. 

& 


After the Chilian For- 
South America eign Office had agreed 

that the Alsop claim 
should be submitted for arbitration at 
The Hague, President Montt interfered. 
withholding his consent. On the 17th, the 
American Minister left Santiago. Chili 
was warned on the 18th that our lega- 
tion there would be closed if the negotia- 
tions were interrupted. On the roth, it 
Was announced in Santiago that negotia- 
tions for arbitration had been resumed. 
The claim has been pending for more 
thon thirty years, and Chili’s attitude to- 
ward a settlement of it has repeatedly 
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displeased the authorities at Washington. 
While riding in a carriage on the 
14th, in Buenos Ayres, the chief of police 
of that city and his secretary were killed 
by a bomb thrown by a Spanish anarchist, 
who at once shot himself, but did not in- 
flict a mortal wound. Martial law for 
sixty days has been proclaimed there. 
Cipriano Castro,-now in Spain, gives 
notice that he relinquishes all claim to the 
presidency in Venezuela and that he in- 
tends to reside in the United States. 
In Ecuador, a reolutionary force led by 
Colonel Larrea was attacked and dis- . 
persed last week, and Larrea was killed. 
Luis Undurraga, the Chilian civil 
engineer who has been seeking the sup- 
port of European capitalists for the con- 
struction of an interoceanic canal on the 
Atrato route, has abandoned his efforts 


“to obtain a concession from Colombia, 


that country being unwilling to incur the 
displeasure of the United States by pro- 
moting such an undertaking. 


a 


With their confi- 
dence strength- 
ened by the Union- 
ist victory in the Bermondsey district of 
London, the Lords have determined to 
make a stand against the budget. On 
November 22’ Lord Lansdowne, as lead- 
er of the Opposition in the upper house, 
will move 


“that this House is not justified in giving its 
consent to this bill until it has been submitted 
to the judgment of the country.” 


The Liberals deny the right of the 
House of Lords to force a dissolution 
of Parliament at its will and particu- 
larly on such a question, for since the 


The Conflict of 
Lords and Commons 


‘revolution of 1688 the House of Com- 


mons has been regarded as supreme in 
all financial matters. The present Lib- 
eral Government has paid no attention 
to the rejection of its bills by the House 
of Lords. When one of its measures 
was vetoed it has simply passed on to 
the next piece of legislation in its pro- 
gram of radical reforms. Consequently, 
it has accumulated a large number of 
counts in its indictment against the 
Lords and added to the strength of its 
appeal to the country. The tone of the 
coming campaign may be inferred from 
this quotation from an editorial in the 
Liberal Chronicle: 
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“The Lords have chosen the way of destruc- 
tion. It is as tho some malign influence has 
been at work to bring the House of Lords be- 
fore the people’s gaze with all its imperfec- 
tions on its head. Bold and unashamed it is 
standing forth as the selfish defender of privi- 
leges in land and liquor and the champion of 
taxation on food. A more shameful con- 
spiracy against the Commonwealth has never 
been unmasked.” 


Winston Churchill, President of the 
Board of Trade, presents the view of 
the Government when he says that the 
power to force dissolution is the pre- 
rogative of the Crown, and that finance 
is the exclusive privilege of the House 
of Commons. Therefore, he argues, the 
rejection of the budget is a double in- 
vasion by the Lords both of the royal 
prerogative and of the Commons’ privi- 
lege, and that, further, if the Lords 
establish at the general election their 
right to control the country’s finances 
they will make themselves the predom- 
inant power in the state by their ability 
to destroy the budget, stop the King’s 
revenue, and .force the dissolution of 
Parliament every year. Secretary of 
War Haldane says that the Lords have 
declared a revolution and precipitated a 
conflict in which no quarter will be giv- 
en on either side. The endeavors of the 
King to act as peacemaker in this crisis, 
as he often has in foreign affairs, has 
caused the radicals to turn against him, 
and there are some symptoms of a re- 
vival of the republican sentiment which 
for many years has been unvoiced. Now 
some speakers go so far as to say, “The 
crown will go into the melting-pot with 
the coronet.” Ex-Premier Balfour, the 
Unionist leader in the House of Com- 
mons, opened the campaign for the 
Opposition by a speech, delivered, curi- 


ously enough, in a free trade hall, be- 


fore the annual conference of the Con- 
servative Associations of Manchester. 
He denounced the budget as a combina- 
tion of bad finance and muddle-headed 
socialism, and came out openly for a 
tariff as the only practical alternative. 
He argued that a protective policy 
would be of especial benefit to the Lan- 
cashire cotton industry. which was seri- 
ously threatened by European, American 
and Japanese competition, and the grow- 
ing difficulty of obtaining sufficient sup- 
plies of raw material. He contended 
that German and American prosperity 
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had grown up contemporaneously wit. 
the imposition of high protective dutie:. 
Mr. Balfour said that the adoption of 1 
tariff would put into the hands of the 
Government a weapon of retaliation 
which the country had hitherto been too 
proud or too stupid to avail itself oj, 
and would promote the unification of the 
empire thru a system of colonial prefer- 
ence. He believed that Lord Lans- 
downe was undoubtedly right in the ac 
tion he had taken, however the country 
might pronounce upon the question at 
issue. He held that while the House of 
Lords was no longer co-equal with the 
House of Commons, it would be fatal to 
the country’s institutions if it were de- 
prived of the power to say that some 
matters were so grave as to necessitate 
an appeal to the country, and he assert- 
ed that the main function of the second 
chamber was to see that the Government 
of the country was a popular Govern- 
ment. 
x ‘ 

The success of the Lib- 
British Politics erals in the campaign 

which is expected to take 
place in January will depend upon 
whether they can make an agreement 
with the Labor men so as to prevent the 
three-cornered contests which have re- 
sulted in many Opposition victories, The 
Irish Nationalists, altho they oppose the 
budget because of its imposition of an 
increased tax on one of the few profitable 
industries of Ireland, the manufacture of 
whiskey, will unite heartily with the Lib- 
erals on account of their old grudge 
against the House of Lords for throwing 
out the Home Rule bills. The suf- 
fragettes, as they become more violent in 
their methods, are receiving heavier 
penalties. Ellen Pitman, who threw a 
stone thru the window of a post office at 
Bristol, has been sentenced to two 
months’ imprisonment at hard labor. 
Some of the suffragette prisoners are not 
only starving themselves, but refusing to 
wear prison garb even after their own 
clothes have been removed. The leaders 
of the militants have issued a manifesto 
approving of the attempt of Miss The- 
resa Garnett to use a whip on Winston 
Churchill, justifying it on the ground 
that it is by universal admission the ap- 
propriate method, where other means are 
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unavailable, of avenging an insult to wo- 
manhood, such as the denial of the right 
of suffrage. On the same day, when 
the Hindu anarchists attempted to assas- 
sinate Lord Minto, Viceroy of India, his 
plan for a reform in the administrative 
system was promulgated. Under the new 
régime the natives will have a -larger 
share in the government than before, 
altho the ultimate authority will remain, 
as before, in the hands of the British offi- 
cials. The council of the Viceroy is to 
be enlarged from 126 to 370, of whom 
135 will be elected, instead of 39, as be- 
fore. The system of voting has been 
arranged with a view of securing the rep- 
resentation of both the Hindu and the 
Mohammedan communities. In order to 
prevent disloyal natives from getting into 
the council all members will be required 
to take the oath of allegiance to the Brit- 
ish Crown. Further than this, the Gov- 
ernment reserves a veto power over the 
elections and may declare ineligible to 
membership, in either the Viceroy’s or 
the provincial councils, any person whose 
presence there is considered detrimental 
to public interest. 
am 


The war between the 
Catholics and the pub- 
lic school teachers is 


The French 
School Question 


not confined to proclamations of defiance 
between the Cabinet Ministers and the 
bishops, but in various localities the peo- 
ple are taking an active and sometimes 


violent part in the controversy. The 
threat made by the priests of exclusion 
from communion of parents who send 
their children to the public schools has 
not in all cases had the desired effect. At 
Bayonne, the parents, instead of with- 
drawing their children from the public 
schools, withdrew their contributions 
frony the church. In other places the 
children, in accordance with the instruc- 
tions of the priests, refused to study the 
books which have been interdicted by the 
ecclesiastical authorities. At Chassigny- 
sous-Dun, in Sadne-et-Loire, the mothers 
of the Catholic pupils in a girls’ school 
made a bonfire of the proscribed books. 
The books which were designated as im- 
proper for use by the declaration of the 
French cardinals, archbishops and _bish- 
ops include five school histories of 
France and certain books on civics and 


morals. Some of these books have been 
in use in the private schools, even those 
under Catholic control. The objection to 
them is based upon their materialistic in- 
terpretation of history and their anti- 
clerical tendency. In one of the histories, 
for example, there is a picture of a here- 
tic being burned at the stake by priests, 
which: is regarded by the ecclesiastical 
authorities as an impious and malignant 
falsehood. On account of this public de- 
nunciation of these books of instruction 
as immoral, the authors and teachers in 
some cases have brought action in the 
courts for libel. The Church authorities, 
however, hold that the words moral and 
immoral are used in the Catholic sense, 
the Church having a higher standard 
than the outside world, and that for them 
to refrain from announcing what they 
regard as the sin and corruption of 
the world would be to abrogate their 
priestly function. 


os 


Desai Sibaiiieals The anticipations that 
Premier Briand would 

ae eee have ‘difficulty in get- 
ting the Chamber of Deputies to ap- 
prove of his financial policy were with- 
out justification. At the conclusion of a 
general discussion of the budget in the 
Chamber on November 19, the Govern- 
ment. was given a vote of confidence. 
The amendments which had been pro- 
posed were withdrawn without action. 
The new budget carries more than 
$40,000,000 of additional taxation, the 
burden of the increase being thrown 
chiefly on wines, tobacco, automobiles 
and inheritances. The inheritance tax 
has been raised from 20.5 per cent. to 
26 per cent. in the case of large for- 
tunes. It is expected that this increase 
will bring in additional revenue to the 
amount. of $10,000,000. The exposure 
of the financial difficulty has aroused 
apprehension among various classes, 
especially in view of the fact that the 
program of the Government for old age 
pensions and similar measures. will 
necessarily involve still heavier taxation 
in the future. M. Jaurés, the Socialist 
leader, declared in his speech before the 
Chamber of Deputies that the financial 
crisis which is common to all European 
countries does not result from their 
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social reforms, but from the crushing 
peace armaments which are being main- 
tained, owing to the rivalry between 
Great Britain and Germany He de- 
clared that the frequent war scares, such 
as those of Morocco and the Balkans, 
were caused by this, and the result 
would be the bankruptcy of Europe un- 
less it ceased. He urged the necessity of 
an Anglo-Franco-German entente as the 
only way of securing a reduction in 
military expenditure. The Steinheil 
trial made conspicuous the injustice and 
inefficiency of the. French method of 
conducting criminal trials. Minister of 
Justice Barthou has appointed a special 
commission to devise methods of reform 
in court procedure. The commission 
will be composed chiefly of magistrates 
and advocates. Two points on which 
the French system is acknowledged to 
be defective is in the conducting of the 
preliminary investigations and the cus- 
tom of allowing the presiding judge to 
assume a hostile attitude toward the ac- 
cused and take the part which in the 
United States is assumed by the prose- 
cuting attorney. In a trial before a 
French assize court on November 109, 
the judge adopted the Anglo-Saxon plan 
and did not take part in the examination 
of the prisoner. 


oa 


The Finnish Diet, bv 
unanimous vote, on 
November 17th, re- 
fused to grant Russia’s demand for $4,- 
000,000 for military purposes. A reso- 
lution was passed asking the Emperor to 
have the military question settled consti- 
tutionally. On the following day an im- 
perial rescript was issued dissolving the 
Diet and ordering new elections on Feb- 
ruary Ist. The Russian Government 
absolutely disclaims any intention of in- 
corporating the province of Viborg or 
any other part of Finland. According to 
the official Russian view of the contro- 
versy, the Finns are endeavoring to se- 
cure an absolute autonomy and separa- 
tion from Russia and attempting to 
evade their just share of the imperial 
burdens. Finland the Russians say, was 
not a separate state under the Swedish 
‘crown, but a Swedish province, and after 
the conquest was permitted to retain th 


The Finnish Diet 
Dissolved 
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constitutional rights that she had enjoy ed 
under Swedish rule.- In 1906, when the 
autocracy became a constitutional m« n- 
archy, the Czar’s legislative prerogat ve 
was thenceforth to be shared with the 
Duma and Council of the Empire. Tis 
event necessarily involved a change in tie 
whole mechanism of Russia’s législati: n, 
and perforce altered the relative position 
of Finland. Wherever imperial inter- 
ests were involved, the legislative auth: r- 
ities of the Grand Duchy no longer had 
to deal with a Russian autocrat, but with 
a combination of sovereign and two 
Houses of Parliament. The Finns, how- 
ever, obstinately declined to take this 
change into consideration. A _ mixed 
Russo-Finnish commission was recently 
appointed to deal with this question. Its 
labors have not yet adyanced beyond the 
preliminary stage. The Finnish members 
demand a system of delegations ; in other 
words, they treat Finland and Russia as 
equivalent entities. But their demands 
go beyond the dualism of Austria-Hun- 
gary. They insist that in case of disa- 
greement the sovereign shall not have the 
deciding voice and that further legisla- 
tion shall be blocked. The Russian Gov- 
ernment proposes as a fair adjustment 
that all Finnish legislation affecting the 
Empire shall be introduced in the Duma 
as well as in the Diet, and, in case of dis- 
agreement, the Finns shall have delegates 
in both the Russian houses to set forth 
their objections. Bills could then be re- 
introduced in the Diet, but in case of a 
second disagreement the decision of the 
imperial legislature would prevail. Ac- 
cording to the official Russian view, the 
Finns should contribute to imperial ex- 
penses in proportion to the population 
and resources of the country. This 
would make their share of the war bud- 
get about $12,000,000, instead of the $4,- 
000,000 which they refused to pay. The 
attitude of -Finland is also regarded by 
the Government as disloyal. The revolu- 
tionists have always found shelter and 
support there and carried on their impor- 
tation of arms thru that country. The 
Socialists now hold two-fifths of the 
seats in the Diet. For these reasons the 
Russian authorities consider themselves 
justified in insisting on the military as- 
sessment and in resisting the separatist 
movement of the Duchy of Finland, 
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Thanksgiving 


BY CARLOTTA PERRY 


No place in the rich man’s world I hold, 
No man envies me silver or gold. 


No man grudges me princely wage, 
Houses or lands or equipage. 


Yet none who possess what I do not 
May dare to mock at my simple lot. 


For my humble roof is still wide to bless 
With its shelter him who is shelterless. 


Who by want to my door is led, 
He may share my cup, he may break my bread. 


Of the cheer of my home I can give a part, 
In the warmth of my hearth he may warm his heart. 


He may go his way as seems to him fit. 
Grateful or thankless, what matters it? 


For any good at my hands he has had, 
‘Tis T who am thankful, ’tis I who I am glad. 


Curcaco, Int. 


o 


Polar Exploration, Peary and Cook 


BY FRANZ BOAS 


Proressor OF ANTHROPOLOGY IN CoLUMBIA UNIVERSITY. 


regions that has been excited by 

the return of Peary and Cook 

has been directed largely to the feat of 

reaching the North Pole. It seems ap- 

propriate, therefore, at the present mo- 

ment to call attention to the. geograph- 
ical problem of the Arctic area. 

The numerous attempts at forcing the 


p | ‘HE intense interest in the Arctic 


Northwest and the Northeast passages 
and the explorations, northward under- 
taken along the Greenland coast, from 
Spitzbergen and from Franz Josef 
Land, have made the outlines of the 
Arctic Ocean fairly well known. The 
drift of the “Jeannette” expedition, 
under De Long, from Bering Strait 
north of Wrangel Land; Nansen’s drift 
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from Siberia north of Franz Josef Land 
and southward between Spitzbergen and 
Greenland; the Duke of Abruzzi and 
Cagni’s dash northward from Franz 
Josef Land; Peary’s exploration of the 
north coast of Greenland; Sverdrup’s 
work in the region west of North Green- 
‘land; Mylius-Erichsen’s successful ex- 
ploration of the extreme northern part 
of East Greenland, for which he paid 
with his life; Mikkelsen’s attempts to 
push northward in the region of the 
Mackenzie River, mark the outlines of 
the unknown territory. 

The present conditions of our knowl- 
edge are indicated on the accompanying 
sketch-map, in which the entirely un- 
known territory is roughly outlined. 

It will be seen from this sketch that 
the geographical problem of the Arctic 
lies in the area between the Arctic 
American Archipelago and the islands 
of New Siberia, and between Bering 
Strait and the North Pole; in other 
words, the North Pole, which has been 
the goal of the ambitious attempts of 
our explorers, is just on the boundary 
of the unknown area. The larger geo- 
graphical problem relates to the region 
between Bering Strait and the Pole, and 
the heart of the unknown territory is ap- 
proximately half way between these two 
points. : 

The only one among the recent. ex- 
plorers who tried to attack this great 
problem directly was Mikkelsen, who in- 
tended to ascertain the location of the 
continental shelf of North America 
north of the Mackenzie River. His ex- 
pedition failed, and no further attempt 
has been made in this direction. 

The delimitation of land and water 
area in this vast unknown territory is 
only the first step in its exploration, and 
the essential problems to be solved relate 
to its meteorological, hydrographical, 
magnetic, oceanographic and geological 
conditions, all of which require patient 
and long-continued work. 

The great merit of the work of men like 
Peary and Cook lies in the contribution 
that they have made to the technique of 
Arctic travel, for we must‘ not forget 
that the traveler who passes over a diffi- 
cult route does not become by this feat 
an explorer. We expect the explorer 
not only to travel, but also to see and to 
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observe things worth seeing; and it 
would seem that Peary, with all his 
perseverance and skill in travel,-has not 
practised this art, and has not added 
much to our stock of knowledge, meas- 
ured by the amount of money and en- 
ergy spent on his work. Even less does 
this seem to be the case in Cook’s trav- 
els. The scientist will therefore grate- 
fully accept the contributions to the 
technique of travel made by both men, 
but will pass over the adventurous trip 
as, comparatively speaking, irrelevant in 
the development of geographical knowl- 
edge. 

It may be of some interest at the pres- 
ent moment to review briefly the devel- 
opment of the technique of polar travel. 

All the early attempts at exploration 
of the Arctic were made) by means of 
vessels, and it was naturally difficult to 
make headway against the dangers of 
the ice in vessels propelled by sails. A 
few attempts were made in early times 
to push northward by means of sledges 
from vessels caught in the ice, but none 
of these led to important results. 

A change of method in Arctic explo- 
ration was brought about by the Frank- 
lin search expeditions in the American 
Archipelago. While the outlines of the 
long strait leading from Baffin Bay west- 
ward into the Arctic Ocean were ascer- 
tained by Parry in an _ exceptionally 
favorable year, the forms of the numer- 
ous islands and straits were laid down in 
detail by the laborious sledge expeditions 
which started from the numerous vessels 
that were sent into this area to discover 
the fate of the Franklin expedition. In 
all these cases the sledge expeditions 
were organized on board the vessels, 
without the help of Eskimos, and dogs 
did not play an important part in their 
management. The achievements of these 
explorations were great; but the expense 
of the journeys, the number of men‘re- 
quired, and the necessity of bases of 
supply, made their work laborious and 
difficult. 

A great improvement in methods of 
exploration by means of sledges was first 
introduced by Sir John Rae, who set out 
on his search for the Franklin expedi- 
tion from the northwestern corner of 
Hudson Bay, utilizing the usual ways of 
travel employed by the agents of the 





POLAR EXPLORATION, 


Hudson Bay Company. This mode of 
travel, with the help of natives, was not 
fully developed until the whaling indus- 
try of Hudson Bay and Cumberland 
Sound began to flourish, in the middle 
of fhe second half of the past century. 
It was particularly the merit of Charles 
Francis Hall, who later on commanded 
the American “Polaris” expedition, to 
have developed the technique of travel- 
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serviceable only as long as land formed 
the basis of progress. In Peary’s and 
Nansen’s attempts to utilize the inland 
ice of Greenland, new methods had to 
be developed; and in Peary’s later 
dashes northward over the polar ice, as 
well as in Nansen’s dash northward 
from the “Fram” and on his- return 
journey, an element of risk is introduced 
which makes careful investigation on 


Nae 


MAP OF THE REGION AROUND THE NORTH: POLE. 


ing with the assistance of Eskimos. 
Altho the scientific achievements of his 
travels are not considerable, his con- 
tribution to the technique of Arctic trav- 
eling has been of great importance in 
the whole later exploration of the Arctic 
Archipelago, of the Smith Sound region, 
and of East Greenland. In course of 
time it seemed obvious that this method 
of exploration would, on the whole, be 


expeditions of this kind well-nigh im-. 
possible. 

Much more promising for the explo- 
ration of the open sea is a method which 
was developed during the second half 
of the past century. Ships have been 
caught in the ice on former expeditions 
and have been carried ’way out of their 
course. The studies of the hydro- 
graphic conditions of the Arctic had led 
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to a number of important conclusions. 
Altho De Long, when starting on his ill- 
fated expedition in 1879, still believed 
that a mass of land might connect 
Wrangel Land with Greenland, Bessels, 
a member of the American “Polaris” 
expedition, had proved conclusively, as 
early as 1870, that Greenland could not 
extend northward beyond the. 84th de- 
gree of latitude. His conclusions were 
based on tidal observations made in 
Smith Sound. This, taken in connection 
with the strong current of Arctic water 
setting southward along the east coast 
of Greenland, suggested that in the long 
run the mass of surface water of the 
Arctic finds its way southward between 
Greenland and Spitzbergen. It seemed 
likely, therefore, that if a vessel strong 
enough to withstand the pressure of the 
ice could be driven into the Arctic ice, 
it would gradually drift across the Arc- 
tic Ocean and come out between Green- 
land and Spitzbergen. The existence of 
this drift was proved when the relics of 
De Long’s vessel, the “Jeannette,’ were 
found several years after her loss in 
Greenland. Their probable drift thru 
the Asiatic side of the unknown terri- 
tory is shown on our sketch-map. Later 
on Nansen, on the great expedition of 
the “Fram,” which has contributed so 
much to our knowledge of the Arctic, 
tried to cross the Arctic by utilizing the 
movements of the ice, and it will readily 
be seen that similar drifts may clear up 
many of the geographical problems of 
the Central Arctic area. The great 
danger and difficulty in undertakings of 
this kind, starting northward from the 
American coast, lies in the fact that in 
many seasons the ice will be driven 
against the coast line of the Arctic 
Archipelago, extending from the Mac- 
kenzie region to the northeasternmost 
cape of Greenland. The descriptions 
given by the Franklin expeditions, whic) 
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explored the most western islands of the 
Arctic Archipelago, and the descriptions 
of the ice north of Ellesmere Land, are 
prooit of the formidable character of 
these pressures. Still, it would seem, in 
the light of the extended experience of 
the past century, th*t for a well-pre- 
pared expedition retreat over Arctic 
islands would be possible. 

Still another method of Arctic explo- 
ration has been attempted, directed more 
toward the observation of the physical 
phenomena of the atmosphere and the 
waters and magnetic conditions than to 
topographical exploration. The most 
systematic attempt of this kind was 
made in the year 1883, when the various 
nations maintained a number of circum- 
polar stations, both in the Arctic and in 
the Antarctic, whose observations have 
contributed much to our knowledge of 
the pliysical conditions of the earth. In 
connection with these expeditions will be 
remembered the attempts of Captain 
Howgate, who was one of the first to 
call attention to the feasibility of both 
geographical and physical observations 
supported by permanent bases. 

It seems that we are destined to see in 
the near future serious beginnings of a 
new method of Arctic exploration by 
means of the airship. After the unfor- 
tunate attempt by André and the re- 
peated failures of Wellman, the question 
of a systematic exploration of the higher 
regions of the atmosphere is to be at- 
tempted systematically by an airship 
built on the Zeppelin plan. 

The topographical problems of the 
Arctic, as well as those relating to the 
physical conditions of the earth that 
must be solved in the Arctic and Ant- 
arctic, are of great importance, and it 
will be seen that the technical achieve- 
ments of the last century have placed us 
in a condition which makes the solution 
of these problems feasible. 


New Yorx City. 





High 


Prices 


BY THE HON. COE I. CRAWFORD 


Unitep States Senator From Soutn Dakota. 


There is a good 
deal of complaint 
nowadays about 
high prices and 
the increased cost 
of living. It is a 

2 fact which none 
can deny that the prices of the necessaries 
of life have, as a rule, steadily increased 
during the past ten*years, and that from 
30 to 50 per cent. more money is required 
' in the support and maintenance of a fam- 
ily today than was necessary ten of 
twelve years ago. 

A laborer getting a salary of from 
sixty to seventy-five dollars per month 
in 1896 could support his family in sim- 
ple comfort and save something besides ; 
but in 1908 he found it impossible, with 
the same wages, to pay his rent and keep 
even with his grocer, try he never so 
hard. 

This increase in the cost of living, 
where no corresponding increase in 
wages and fixt salaries has occurred, 
has caused a bitter protest. People are 
inquiring into the cause. Is it a bad 
thing for the country to have an era of 
high and generally advancing prices? 

That depends entirely upon the angle 
from which you view it. If you are a 
poor man or woman, dependent entirely 
upon a daily wage or a monthly or 
yearly salary which has not increased in 
the same ratio, the period of high prices 
is not a good thing for you, and you 
have a right to insist upon better pay or 
lower cost of living. 

If, on the other hand, you are engaged 
in the production of articles of food and 
raiment, or other materials of general 
use and necessity—a farmer, for. in- 
stance, or a banker, buyer and seller, in- 
vestor, manufacturer, ‘carrier of com- 
modities, or a member of a labor union 
in a flourishing plant where, thru the 
union, you have compelled a correspond- 
ing increase in wages—the advance in 


prices and the 

resulting activity 

in business has 

beenandisa 

good thing for 

you. It has been 

a fine thing for 

the farmner in the great Middle West, 
because, in addition to the enormous in- 
crease in the value of his farm, the 
prices of farm products have increased 
along with the general prices of the 
things he has to buy, and the steady in- 
crease in prices during the past ten 
years has made him rich. But notwith- 
standing the fact that the country has 
prospered marvelously during the past 
twelve years, and notwithstanding the 
fact that the shop, the store, the factory, 
the mine and the farm have brought 
rich returns, we must not overlook the 
burden which these high prices have put 
upon the family of the poor man whose 
wages have not increased in the same 
ratio.. These more unfortunate ones are 
making a vigorous protest, and one of 
the, live questions just now is: Why 
have prices.gone up? Why is the cost 
of living so much more than it was ten 
years ago? 

Some answer at once that the trusts 
and combinations in restraint of trade, 
crushing out all competition, have arbi- 
trarily increased prices to the point of 
extortion; others charge that the pro- 
tective tariff is to blame; others again 
tell us that these prices are fixt by the 
law of supply and demand, and result 
from the increase in the volume of our 
currency, and from other natural causes. 

What is the correct answer to this 
serious inquiry? Can we attribute the 
general advance of prices to combina- 
tions in restraint of trade? If the price 
of crude and refined petroleum or the 
price of steel rails had advanced very 
materially during the past ten years, and 
the price of other staple articles had re- 
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mained stationary, or fallen, it would be 
a fair inference to say that the increase 
in the price of crude and refined petro- 
leum and in the price of steel rails was 
because the Standard Oil Company and 
the United States Steel Corporation have 
a monopoly in the production of these 
articles. 

But when we discover that the prices 
of ten thousand articles which neither 
the Standard Oil Company, the United 
States Steel Corporation nor any other 
trust controls have steadily advanced 
more rapidly than petroleum, and that 
the price of steel rails has not advanced 
at all, this explanation does not explain. 

I am decidedly in favor of the most 
rigid Federal supervision of great 
monopolies like the Standard and the 
United States Steel. Such combinations 
should not be permitted to follow their 
own sweet will in fixing the price of any 
article of necessity. But it is manifest 
that their power to fix the price of oil, 
or of steel rails, has no connection with 
the high price paid for wheat, barley, 
flax, pork, mutton, beef, fish, lard, 


cheese, milk, butter, poultry, eggs, rice, 


rent, clothing, and countless commod- 
ities produced by individuals in no man- 
ner connected with any combination in 
restraint of trade. Monopoly can -nei- 
ther be defended nor excused, but it is 
not the cause of prevailing high prices. 

Are excessive tariff duties to blame 
for these high prices generally? 

I do not believe in excessive protec- 
tive tariffs because they lead to grave 
abuse and injustice; but the explanation 
of high prices is not found there. If the 
prices which have so steadily advanced 
during the past ten years were confined 
to articles exclusively produced by a 
combination of American manufacturers 
under the protection of a tariff so high 
as to exclude all foreign competition, 
while the prices of other articles not so 
protected remained stationary or dropped 
into a lower scale, we would be justified 
in attributing the higher prices of such 
protected articles to the prohibitive tariff 
and to domestic monopoly; but that is 
not the case. 

_ The United States Steel Corporation, 
in many lines, enjoys a monopoly, and 
yet its products have not advanced more 
than thousands of articles which it does 
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not produce or control and the produc- 
tion of which is not protected by the 
tariff, nor by any trust or combination 
whatsoever. 

Grant that prohibitive tariffs are re- 
sponsible for such advances above the 
general level as may be traced to, them, 
yet this does not explain the generally 
high and advancing prices of imnumer- 
able articles to which they bear no rela- 
tion. 

There is a heavy tariff on sugar and 
the American Sugar Refining Company 
is one of the worst outlaws in the coun- 
try. But sugar is one of the few arti- 
cles that has not advanced in price. On 
the contrary, it has gone down. In 1907 
we imported four billion pounds of 
sugar, which paid a duty of over sixty 
million dollars, and yet, while the price 
of food products not affected by the 
tariff increased over 26 per cent. during 
the past ten years, the price of sugar 
fell 1.6 per cent. This fall in price was 
undoubtedly due to overproduction, but 
it indicates that some other cause than 
monopoly and high protective tariffs is 
responsible for the general advance in 
prices. . 

Statistics collected by the Bureau of 
Labor show that the advance in prices 
has been worldwide, and that the prod- 
ucts of the farm have kept pace with the 
products of the mill and factory. What, 
then, is the cause? 

Manifestly, it is complex. Many ele- 
ments enter into it. Variations in the 
harvest, changes in the fashions and 
habits of the people, the use of other 
articles as substitutes, overproduction, 
shortage in supply—all these, to a 
greater or less degree, affect prices. 

But there is another very material 
factor which has not been taken into full 
account, and that is the substantial in- 
crease in the volume of gold, which 
measures the value of all commodities, 
and the increase in the circulating me- 
dium of the United States during the 
past twelve years. On July 1, 1896, the 
circulation per capita in the United 
States was $21.10, while on July 1, 1909, 
notwithstanding tthe great increase in 
population since 1896, it was $35.01 per 
capita, an increase of $13.91 per capita. 
The world’s coinage in 1896 was a little 
less than $200,000,000; in 1907 it was a 
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little more than $400,000,000, In 1896 
the production of gold’ in the United 
States was $53,088,000; in 1907 it was 
$89,620,389. This enoromus increase in 
the world’s coinage of money and this 
enormous increase in the circulation per 
capita in the United States have obvi- 
ously lessened the purchasing power of 
the dollar. 

The value of commodities exprest in a 
cheaper dollar means, of course, higher 
prices. While this increase in money 
volume is not, of course, the sole cause 
of advancing prices, it is the prime 
cause, and for some reason it has been 
given slight attention in the public dis- 
cussion so far. It has been the chief 
contributing cause to prosperity and 
good times, and no one could secure a 
hearing who would propose a contrac- 
tion of the present volume of circulation. 

While the laboring man, whose wages 
have not advanced as swiftly as the cost 
of living, and the man dependent upon a 
fixt salary which has not advanced at 
the same rate, have suffered and have 
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reason to complain, statistics show, 
nevertheless, that the average wage per 
hour in over 4,000 establishments in the 
principal manufacturing and mechanical 
industries of the United States in 1907 
was 28.8 per cent. higher than the aver- 
age wage per hour for the years from 
1890 to 1899. The number of employ- 
ees was 44.4 per cent. greater. 

On account of money being plentiful 
and actively employed during these years 
of increasing money volume, labor has 
been quite generally employed also. 
From this condition of industry and 
production, it seems clear that what is 
needed is a fair advance in the wages 
and salaries of employees, where they 
have not kept~ pace with advancing 
prices, and not an attempt to-reduce the 
general maintenance of good prices. 
With the volume of currency kept full 
and no restraint upon gold coinage, 
prices will go still higher, but the gen- 
eral result will be due to the increasing 
volume of circulating medium rather 
than to monopoly. 


Huron, S. Dax. 


The Fruit of Their Way 


BY BOLTON HALL 


6é WANT to buy military glory,” 
said the Nation. “Your adver- 
tisement says that your price is 
Taxes and Blood and that you give a 
Business Boom as a premium.” 

“Quite so,” replied the Devil: “the 
Boom is a recent inducement, because 
only soldiers and contractors want war 
for itself.” 

“But,” said the Nation, “how do [| 
know that you will collect no further 
price ?” 3 

“Ah, well,” said the Devil, “of course 
there is a little vanity ; you know ‘he that 
soweth iniquity shall reap vanity,’ but 
you won’t mind that.” 

“No-o,” said the Nation, “but I have 
heard that you are a liar from the be- 
ginning: what guarantee have I that I 
shall not get more than I bargain for?” 


“Why, my dear,” said the Devil, “you 
are guaranteed a fair deal by God, ‘the 
righteous shall eat of the fruit of their 
doings and the reward of his hands shall 
be given the wicked.’ Isn’t that plain?’ 

“Then war be it,” said the Nation. 

After the Victory the Nation began to 
take account of stock, and found Mon- 
opoly and Bonds and the Man on Horse- 
back and Imperialism and Corruption 
among the fruits of the war. 

“Here,” said the Nation, “you Devil! 
these don’t belong to me. I was to have 
only the goods I ordered.” 

“Why,” said the Devil, “be reasonable. 
Those are not the goods, those are only 
the wrappings that you took off.” 

“But where is the Business Boom ?” 

“Oh, the Monopolists appropriated 
that,”’ said the Devil. 


New York City, 





The New Mayor of New York City 


BY FREDERIC W. HINRICHS 


{Mr. Hinrichs is a prominent New York lawyer. 


He has been a personal friend of Mr. 


Gaynor for many years, and is well qualified to write on his election.—EprrTor.] 


W ILLIAM J. GAYNOR, the can- 


didate of the Democratic party 

elected Mayor of New York, 
received contributions from friends to 
defray his’ campaign expenses—but he 
returned every remittance, and, further- 
more; did not spend a dollar of his own 
means to insure his election. 

And, in other respects, also, the 
Mayor-elect was a unique figure in the 
recent stirring political contest. He 
stood out as the most conspicuous ex- 
ample of a candidate for a great office 
—surpassed in importance and power by 
that of the Presidency only—openly and 
persistently defying the metropolitan 
papers to do their utmost in writing him 
down. The New York Press seemed, at 
times, to be the only prominent paper in 
the entire city faithfully and enthusiasti- 
cally supporting him. 

The circumstances leading up to Judge 
Gaynor’s nomination were also unique. 
It is generally believed that he was not 
the real choice of the convention which 
nominated him, nor even of the political 
leaders who dominated the convention. 
Long before the convention met, how- 
ever, he was clearly the most prominent 
mayoralty possibility before the people. 
And it cannot be seriously questioned 
that if the primary reforms advocated 
by Governor Hughes had been the law 
of the State, Judge Gaynor would have 
led in the primaries of both great par- 
ties. His Republican opponent would 
probably have polled but few votes, since 
he was politically unknown prior to his 
nomination. r 

The Republicans refused to make the 
Judge their candidate. The Democrats, 
nolens volens, promptly accepted him as 
their standard-bearer. 

Owing to the peculiar situation which 
the campaign developed, Mr. Hearst en- 
tered the field as a third candidate for 
the office of Mayor, with substantially 
the same ticket behind him in a great 
part of the city as that behind Mr. Ban- 
nard, the Republican nominee. Judge 
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Gaynor was, as a result, the only candi- 
date elected on the Democratic city 
ticket, while the combination of Republi- 
cans or Fusionists and of Hearstites was 
quite generally successful in the several 
boroughs of the city. 

Judge Gaynor’s election was by a plu- 
rality considerably in excess of 70,000 
over his principal opponent, Mr. Ban- 
nard. Mr. Hearst drew from both par- 
ties. The vote for Judge Gaynor was 
not phenomenally large. In view of all 
the conditions of this singular campaign 
his nomination was apparently a popular 
one. The likelihood of such nomination 
forced itself upon Judge Gaynor’s at- 
tention months before the campaign 
opened. His availability was admitted 
by most men in public life. His popular- 
ity and his subsequent nomination were 
undoubtedly due to his conspicuous rec- 
ord in and out of office. His subsequent 
election by a decided plurality may, 
therefore, fairly be called a personal 
triumph. 

He was wont to exclaim during the 
campaign, with a measure of pardonable 
pride, “No boss ever made me and none 
can pull me down.” It is not an exag- 
geration to state that the Judge’s record 
compelled his nomination, and hence, in 
a large measure, his election. It is the 
hope of all of his well-wishers that no 
outside selfish influence will cause him 
to suffer an eclipse. 

It is commendable in an American 
properly to aspire to high office. Yet, 
nevertheless, it is true that Judge Gay- 
nor, as to this particular contest, long 
hesitated before he permitted his name 
to be used. If we look back to early 
spring when his name was first conspicu- 
ously mentioned, we shall find most men 
familiar with political conditions in both 
parties frankly admitting that his nomi- 
nation would probably mean his election. 

Many of his enthusiastic supporters 
undoubtedly expected for him a great 
majority. But after the campaign 
opened the complexity of the situation 
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was such that no one could truly predict 
the result. Never, it is believed, was 
there so much independent voting as in 
the last campaign. The event was as 
stated. The plurality was sufficient to 
elect the Judge, but not so large as to 
tempt him, even were he so inclined, to 
be reckless in his appointments or care- 
less in the subsequent conduct of his ex- 
alted office, 

Those who know him best believe that 
his “whole anxiety is to make good ap- 
pointments and to get good govern- 
ment.” 

There have been many campaigns in 
the City of New York quite as exciting 
as that thru which we have just passed. 
But no campaign was ever conducted on 
a lower level. Personalities were the 
rule. Principles were almost ignored. 

It is the belief of not a few well-in- 
formed citizens that the campaign of 
slander was instituted and maintained in 
order to prevent a 


clared in favor of awarding contracts for 
construction separately from those for 
operation. 

Judge Gaynor was assailed from the 
start to the finish. He was charged with 
every possible offense and shortcoming. 
His integrity as a judge was questioned. 
His assailants did not hesitate to take up 
slanders long ago supposed to have been 
laid to rest. All of this finally culmi- 
nated in a rumor which had its start in 
the West to the effect that the Judge was 
an apostate to his faith, and all Catholics 
were urged to vote against him. 

The Judge at first failed to notice the 
bitter assaults made upon him, or re- 
ferred for answer to his public record. . 
At length, however, he retaliated in kind, 
and doubtless said much that he subse- 
quently regretted—but the provocation 
was great. The last attack made upon 
him, so clearly un-American in charactér, 
reacted against its inventors, and, doubt- 

less won for him 





presentation to the 
voters of the im- 
portance of city- 
built, city-owned, 
and city-controlled 
subways. The 
Democratic __ plat- 
form was outspok- 
en upon this sub- 
ject, and the views 
of most men who 
have studied the 
problem of rapid 
transit with an eye 
single to the city’s 
interests were nev- 
er so well exprest. 
This Democratic 
platform was from 
the pen of Judge 
Gaynor. 

It distinctly de- 
clared in favor of 
the building by the 





many votes. The 
mingling of creed 
with politics is not 
relished by an 
American constitu- 
ency, and still less, 
perhaps, by one so 
cosmopolitan as is 
the population of 
New York City. 

N ow that the 
smoke of battle has 
cleared away, even 
the professional 
critics begin to 
forget their crit- 
icisms, and _ the 
slanderers and 
backbiters have 
long ago dis- 
appeared. The 
spectacle was pre- 
sented (and it was, 
indeed, a_ specta- 








city of its future 
subways. But, 
best of all, it pro- — 
vided that no oper- Fei: 


erating leases should be permitted until — 


the contracts for building had been 
awarded and partly or wholly completed. 
or the first time a party platform in a 
New York City election emphatically de- 


JUDGE WILLIAM J. GAYNOR, 
_Mayor-elect of New York. 


cle) of the man at- 
tacked sending to 
his principal de- 
tractor and oppo- 
nite “after he had triumphed and they 
had failed, envelopes filled with clippings 
and the like, which he had received dur- 
ing the campaign, and which contained 
material hurtful to their reputations, but 
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which he had steadily refused to use 
against them. This action on the part of 
Judge Gaynor deserves general com- 
mendation. 


Now, even in the ranks of the opposi- . 


tion, many of the Judge’s fellow-citizens 
begin to speak of the real Gaynor as the 
people have known him for years. He 
was born in Northern New York in 
1851, a member of a family made up 
of both Protestants and Catholics. He 
has in him a strain of Irish fighting 
stock. In his boyhood and early youth 
-he heard frequent discussions in his 
family circle as to the relative merits 
of the different theological schools. For 
a few years, in early youth, he attended 
the school of the Christian Brothers. 
But he early tired of theological contro- 
versy and of a religious atmosphere, and 
as a mere youth détermined to study 
law. For a while he lived in Boston, 
and then came to Brooklyn in the early 
70’s, not long after reaching his ma- 
jority. While engaged in journalistic 
work he pursued the study of the law, 
and was admitted to the bar in 1875. 
That he made great strides in his profes- 
sion is known to all. The bench and the 
bar recognized his admirable legal gifts. 
He early mingled in politics, and soon 
became known and feared -as a foe of 
corruption in public life. One recent 
outline of his life correctly puts it when 
it says that he “gained national reputa- 
tion by effective work in breaking up 
‘rings’ within the Democratic party, of 
which party he was an adherent.” His 
prevention of the Long Island Water 
Supply Company purchase by Brooklyn 
gained for him great prominence, and 
caused the promising political career of 
the then Democratic Mayor of Brooklyn 
to come to an end. The part which he 
took in securing the conviction of the no- 
torious John Y. McKane, for election 
frauds, is known to all. As a conse- 
quence of this and of other public acts 
he was at first shunned by the leaders of 
his corrupt party machine. It requ‘red 
courage for young Gaynor to stand al- 
most alone among his party associates 
as he did for years in fighting wrongs 
within his party’s organization. The peo- 
ple, generally, began to talk about him 
for Mayor of the old City of Brooklyn, 
on the Republican ticket, altho he was 
a Democrat. That nomination was not 


accorded to him, but he was persuaded 
at the time to stand as a candidate fcr 
the Supreme Court Judgeship. In a 
Democratic district, against a Democratic 
opponent, tho upon a Republican ticke', 
he carried every county. This was in 
1903, when he, with Edward M. Shepar« 
and a few other well-known Democrats, 
took the stump for Mr. Schieren, the 
Republican candidate for Mayor of 
Brooklyn. It will hardly be denied by any 
one familiar with the facts that Judge 
Gaynor’s advocacy of Mr. Schieren’s 
election contributed, more than any other 
one element in the campaign, to roll up 
the astounding majority for the head of 
the Republican ticket. 

After serving with singular zeal and 
ability as a judge for twelve years, Mr. 
Higgins, a Republican Governor, desig- 
nated Judge Gaynor to sit in the Appel- 


‘late Division, Second Department, of the 


New York Supreme Court, and this, too, 
without any suggestion from the Judge. 
In 1907, when his first term as judge ex- 
pired, he was renominated by the Demo- 
crats, the Republicans and the Indepen- 
dence Leaguers for a second term, and 
was elected practically unanimously. 
The present Republican reform-Gov- 
ernor Hughes thereupon redesignated 
Judge Gaynor to a seat in the Appellate 
Division. From this court he resigned, 
as the Constitution required, when he ac- 
cepted the recent nomination for Mayor. 

It is well known to many of Judge 
Gaynor’s friends that the nomination for 
Mayor of Brooklyn was once at least 
definitely offéred to him by his party asso- 
ciates. It is known to the writer that 
the nomination for Governor could once 
at least have been had by Judge Gaynor 
if he had merely exprest a willingness 
to run. 

As a judge he made many enemies 
among members of the bar, because of 
his occasional irritability and impatience. 
and what often seemed discourtesy and 
unnecessary harshness in the call of his 
calendars when sitting as a trial judge 
Yet his very enemies of the bar admit his 
ability and his untiring energy, both of 
which qualities he has displayed as a trial 
judge and also as an appellate judge 
He has accomplished great results in th: 
rapid disposition of the business of th: 
courts with which he has been connected 
He has made better pleaders of the law- 
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yers who have appeared before him at a 
time when good pleading had become al- 
most a lost art. He became a recognized 
authority on libel and many other 
branches of the law. His decisions have 
been cited all over the land, and his opin- 
ions quoted, and no judge in his judicial 
department has had fewer reversals. 

This is a great record. Such a man as 
Judge Gaynor has proved himself to be 
cannot readily be disregarded or set 
aside. Thru hard work, “drudgery,” 
as he prefers to call it, he has, in a sense, 
made himself. By “drudgery” he pur- 
poses making mansaets an acceptable 
Mayor. 

Judge Gaynor is fond of walking, of 
his dogs, and of farming. He is more 
genial than many suppose. His stern 
aspect on the bench has led many to 
think that he rarely smiles. His manner 
is most democratic and he is popular 
among the plain people and the farmers 
of St. James, L. I., where is his country 
home, and among the wage-earners, 
and the many, many thousands of the 
city’s population who are at times over- 
looked. 

He has a deeply religious nature, altho 
occasional outbursts of irritability, ac- 
companied by violent speech, would lead 
to an opposite inference. But those who 
have seen him in his great law library, 
or with his children, or with his farm 
pets, have learned to know the gentler 
side of this singular man, and have ob- 
served how he is given, at times, to medi- 
tation and to solemn introspection. When 
he recently said to a friend, in his sanc- 
tum, during the heat of the campaign, 
quietly and without affectation, “If I am 
defeated I shall be content. I did not 
want to be Mayor. If I am defeated I 
shall feel that it is because God willed 
it so.” That friend believed that Judge 
Gaynor meant what he said. And when 
the judge added, “I may not be the best 
equipped man for Mayor, but should I 
be elected I shall sit at that desk and 
work, and do what I always have done— 
drudge, drudge, drudge ‘until I learn,” 
lis friend recognized that in this he ex- 
hibited a quality of teachableness with- 
out which, no man can succeed in any 

reat undertaking. And when he ended 
by y saying, “Tho perhaps not best fitted 

or Mayor by knowledge, I nevertheless 
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feel within me a power—the power to 
root out corruption in the government of 
this city,” the friend felt that there was 
cause indeed to expect that the man be- 
fore him would astonish his critics and 
adversaries, cement the ties of his sup- 
porters, and make for himself lasting re- 
nown as a great Mayor of the American 
metropolis, 

What the future of the Mayor- -elect 
may be, no one knows. In common with 
Mr. Roosevelt, he has a talent for say- 
ing and doing things which attract at- 
tention. Few men are better known in 
the United States than Judge Gaynor. 
He has always preached non-partisanship 
in city government. This must mean 
that he will know neither Republican nor 
Democrat in his appointments—that his 
sole desire will be good and efficient ad- 
ministration—and that the vast patron- 
age, directly or indirectly, at his disposal 
under the terms of the charter, will be 
distributed because of fitness. Honesty 
and ability will be the qualities sought. 
The Mayor-elect believes that he can do 
something to lift government up, and to 
place its activities upon a somewhat 
higher plane than that which we have 
hitherto known. 

His great powers as Mayor in the mak- 
ing of appointments give him a great 
opportunity. His commanding position 
in the important financial board of the 
city, the Board of Estimate and Appor- 
tionment, will place enormous responsi- 
bilities upon his shoulders. It is true 
that he has but three out of sixteen votes 
in that board, and that his colleagues in 
that body were not on the same ticket 
with him. Yet the Mayor is the conspic- 
uous figure in the board, and where he 
sits is the head of the table. 

New York City, under the last Fed- 
eral census, contained one-twenty-second 
of the population. of the United States. 
Every twenty-second person, man, 
woman, or child, in the republic lived, 
in the year 1900, in this city. Its popu- 
lation was only exceeded by four States 
in the Union, including, of course, the 
Empire State itself. There were more 
people in the City of New York, under 
the census of 1900, by 700,000 than in 
all of New England, excepting the State 
of Massachusetts. If Boston be included 
there would still have been 200,000 more 
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people in the City of New York. This 
meant that in a city election, in 1900, ap- 
proximately 40,000 more citizens were 
entitled to vote than in Maine, New 
Hampshire, Vermont, Rhode Island, 
Connecticut and the City of Boston com- 
bined. These facts reveal how important 
a national event an election in New York 
City is, and how important a personage 
its chief executive has come to be. 

The mayoralty has been called a politi- 
cal graveyard. Few mayors have 
reached high distinction. Under the 
coming census of 1910 it will, doubtless, 
appear that one out of every twenty in- 
habitants of our great land dwells in 
New York City. The actions of the 
Mayor more directly concern and affect 
this twentieth part of the population of 
our country than do the deeds of the 


President affect or concern the entire 
population of the land. The Mayor 
stands nearer to the people. His conduct 
is, therefore, easily observed and 
marked, and more readily meets with 
condemnation or approval. 

A Mayor ought to be conscious of the 
millions of eyes in the metropolis which 
are fixt upon him. He should act in 


‘the fear of God and with great love for 


his fellowmen. If he so acts, and there- 
by wins applause, it will be well. If he 
so acts, and yet receives condemnation, 
it will still be well with him, at least. If 
he refuses so to act, whether his be a 
temporal gain or a temporal loss, he will 
have forfeited all that is worth having— 
the approval of conscience, the mainte- 
nance of self-respect, and the peace 
which comes from doing one’s best. 
Brooxtyn, N. Y. 


A Defense 


of the Modern Church 


BY FRANK CRANE, D.D. 


ITERATURE runs in ruts. Styles 
L are as dominant in magazine arti- 
cles as in woman’s dress. One of 
the newest things is a page or two upon 
the decadence of the modern Church. 
As a rule, popular periodicals steer shy 
of all reference to religion; it is a dan- 
gerous topic. Still, religion remains the 
most interesting topic in the world, and 
editors will drift back to it one way or 
another. 

It is the modern Church that is bela- 
bored. The old Church of our mothers 
was all right, but the present-day insti- 
tution is doddering. It is not drawing 
crowds, not increasing in membership, 
cannot get money as it used to, the 
preachers have lost influence, and so 
forth. 

Now, there is something to be said for 
the defendant. It is not being said, 
either by the Church apologists them- 
selves or by the able Philistines. Neither 


party comprehends that the modern 
Church is absolutely different, in its aims, 
methods and policy, from the medieval 
Church. 

There are two aims for a Church; one 
is to increase itself, the other is to leaven 
and uplift the community. The former 
implies a saved island of saints in an 
ocean of sinners; the latter a sweetened 
ocean. The former is medievalism, the 
latter modernism. From its point of 
view, the Church of yesterday was right, 
at least consistent, for it regarded the 
Kingdom of God on earth and the 
Church to be synonymous. The Church 
of today distinctly repudiates any such 
idea. It does. not seek to save the 
world by getting all the population to 
join the Church, but rather to'leaven the 
world, stimulating and inspiring society 
to seek its own salvation in its own ways. 
We aim not for more members, but a 
better manhood; not to strengthen our 
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churches, but to strengthen the sense of 
God in the community. Ecclesiastical 
ambition is as suicidal as personal ambi- 
tion. ‘He must increase, but I must de- 
crease,” is in the modern Church’s mind. 
“He that saveth his life shall lose” is 
true also of organizations. Personal 
altruism conjoined with churchly selfish- 
ness and greed is a Machiavellian combi- 
nation. We labor and pray, not for the 
reign of the Church over all men, but to 
make Church control of anything more 
and more unnecessary. We “seek a 
city,” and the city we seek “has no tem- 
ple therein.” 

Success, in the common acceptation of 
the term, is bought only at the price of 
sacrificed ideals. To have an “efficient 
organization” the best means is abso- 
lutism ; German government is more effi- 
cient than American, yet we prefer our 
democracy because we value individual 
freedom above national efficiency. To 
attract great crowds we must appeal to 
the crudest emotions and prejudices of 
the people. -- Looking at the multitudes 
that throng baseball parks and theaters, 
we say, “We should like very much to 


have this success—but we are not willing 


to pay the price.” You cannot eat your 
cake and have it, too. 

The American Church finds itself in a 
position today that absolutely prohibits 
any such success. The moment you at- 
tempt to rationalize religion, and appeal 
to men to reject all spiritual authority 
save self and God, and to “work out 
their own salvation,” that moment you 
have ruined your chances of ever con- 
trolling them. You have become a 
protestant. And Protestantism means 
individualism. You can never herd 
protestants except as you drive your flock 
toward the absolutism of the Dark Ages. 

Knowledge isolates. Reason develops 
the individual and renders him unfit for 
use in a machine. Among those whose 
thought is free the only union possible 
is that of feeling and-of work. Hence 
the only unity to be hoped for in the fu- 
ture of Christendom is that of love and 
of service. 

These are the principles of our day, 
and it seems to me they have done and 
are doing fully as much for the world as 
the vast religious machines of history. 
We have done and are doing a great 
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work, tho we seem more disposed to 
whine over what it costs us than to re- 
joice over what we have gained. We 
have built no cathedrals, but we have 
filled a continent with public schools. 

I submit: we have less and less Church 
schools where children are trained to be 
good churchmen, but we claim the public 
schools, and dare to say that if there had 
been no protesting, individualistic, non- 
church-magnifying, religious democracy, 
there would have been no public school 
system. 

We are building no convents nor mon- 
asteries, and our theological seminaries 
(faded remnants of the monastic idea) 
languish; but we claim to have made 
Yale and Harvard and Williams and 
Bowdoin and Wellesley and Smith.’ And 
what if they have left us and we no 
longer command them? Children get. 
along better to leave home wnen they be- 
come of age. God bless ’em and God 
speed ! 

We have no hordes of professional re- 
ligieux and similar poverty-coddlers in 
the name of charity ; but we say that it is 


,,9ur spirit and largely our men and 


Women that have made and keep the 
Young Men’s Christian Association, the 
Young Women’s Christian Association, 
the Associated Charities, the Day Nur- 
series, and many similar non-sectarian 
abolishers of ignorance, poverty and vice. 

We have fewer and fewer Church- 
dominated hospitals and _ ecclesiastical 
orphanages, but it is traceable to the 
modern- Church that the people by civic 
and private means have built city hos- 
pitals, deaf and dumb asylums, institu- 
tions for the blind, insane, and feeble- 
minded, and State reform schools. 

We have outgrown the false idea of 
Church success, that it consists in a pow- 
erful, numerous, and wealthy organiza- 
tion. The Church has no business with 
power, numbers, and wealth. The 
Church is the exponent of the ideal. The 
institutional church will never thrive 
among us; we prefer to help support the 
Young Men’s Christian Association. We 
aim at the individual, to make him a bet- 
ter man; we have no desire to weld him 
into a machine. 

The Church is dying out? It is dying 
—in! It is dying into the community. 
“Thou fool, that which thou sowest is 
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not quickened except it die.” And there 
has never been an age morally quicker 
than this. We have no Savonarolas nor 
Knoxes, but when in history did laymen 
do such a job of moral house-cleaning as 
in the recent insurance investigations? 
We have no Luthers nor Wesleys, but 
this age has a better product in such lay- 
men as Roosevelt, Heney, Hughes, and 
Folk. We preachers cannot control our 
flocks, but we can educate a people who 
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furnish the clientéle for the popular 
sin-lashing monthlies. Think of that— 
it is the magazines that expose the pat- 
ent-medicine vampires and smash the 
sleek corporation brigands that are the 


_money makers! I claim such a populace 


as the product of an individualistic, non- 
herdable conscience, the directly sought 
product of the Modern Church. “Si 
monumentum quaeris circumspice !” 


Cuicaco, Iti. 


Francisco Ferrer 


BY ALVAN F. SANBORN 


“When one speaks of Spanish matters, even 
if one has crossed the Pyrenees, read the pa- 
pers and listened to conversations, one should 
hesitate before formulating the slightest judg- 
ment and should correct each afirmation by 
careful reservations.” 


ARLY in 1883 the Spanish news- 
E papers printed appalling accounts 
of a reign of terror in Andalusia. 

They reported housebreakings, highway 
robberies, incendiary fires and murders 
to be everyday occur- 
rences. They declared 
these barbarous and 
iniquitous acts to he 
the work of a secret 
order, a mysterious 
tribunal, “La Mano 
Negra,’ whose disci- 
pline was so relentless 
that “neither a father 
dared refuse to plunge 
a poniard into the 
heart of his own son, 
nor a son to bathe his 
hands in the blood of 
his own father, if the 
tribunal so decreed.” 
Several sensational dis- 
coveries followed: 
Under a stone in the 
open country a bundle 
of papers, which in- 
cluded the complete 
statutes of the order, 
and, on a wall at Villamartin, the imprint 
of a black hand (la mano negra), the 
terrible symbol before which monstrous 
deeds were plotted and the agents for 
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the execution of them designated. Short- 
ly after these discoveries, three particu- 
larly atrocious crimes were perpetrated 
which startled not only all Spain, but all 
Europe, and which have come down to 
history as the affairs: (1) of the Mill of 
La Parilla (the murder of one Campos, 
a member of the order, for breaking his 
vows); (2) of Arcos (the murder of a 
rural policeman, Montera, for refusing 
= to join the order) ; and 
(3) of the Tavern of 
the Four Crossroads 
(the murder of the tav- 
ernkeeper, Antonio 
Vasquez, because he 
had incurred the dis- 
pleasure of the order 
for one reason or an- 
other. 

In connection with 
the affair of the Mil! 
of La Parilla, more 
than one hundred per- 
sons were arrested. 
Among them were 
Francisco and Pedro 
Corbacho y Lago, Juan 
Ruiz y Ruiz (a school- 
master), and Roque 
Vasquez Garcia, re- 
spectively _ president, 
vice-president, — secre- 
tary and auditor of La 
Mano Negra, who were charged with 
having planned the crime and with hav- 
ing signed and sealed the decree of death 
in the “hut, cabin or cavern” of Ruiz, 
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and of having dispatched this decree to 
nine members stationed at the mill of 
Parilla, who had executed it the same 
night. Seven of the accused were 
garotted; six others were condemned to 
death, but had their sentences commuted 
to life imprisonment ; and one, becoming 
insane in the course of the trial, was de- 
tained in the hospital of the penitentiary 
of Puerto de Santa Maria. 

For the affair of Arcos, Cristobal 
Duran Gil and Antonio Jaime Domin- 
guez were condemned respectively to im- 
prisonment for life and to imprisonment 
for fifteen years. 

In connection with the affair of the 
Four Crossroads, there were many ar- 
rests, and, if I remember aright, several 
convictions, tho I cannot affirm the latter 
positively, not chancing to have by me 
the record of this trial, 

Twenty years later it was demon- 
strated that the order of La Mano Ne- 
gra was a myth, deliberately created by 
the police for the purpose of discrediting 
the leaders of a movement for the organ- 
ization of farm labor, the rapid progress 
of which was interfering with the selfish 
projects of the Castilian lords of the soil. 
The fires had been set and the robberies 
committed at the instigation and under 
the supervision of the police by persons 
who did not dare to disobey them. The 
death of the rural policeman (the Arcos 
affair) was due to a hunting accident. 
The tavern keeper (affair of the Four 
Crossroads) probably died a natural 
death; at least there was no evidence to 
the contrary. And Campos (affair of 
the Mill of La Parilla) was killed in a 
quarrel by his cousin, who had accused 
him of undue familiarity with the wife 
of a mutual friend. The confessions 
upon which the condemnations were 
based had been wrung from the accused 
by the infliction of terrible tortures pro- 
longed during several days. 

This cruel mystification of La Mano 
Negra is the most flagrant instance, no 
doubt, of the unscrupulousness of the 
authorities of modern Spain which it 
would be possible to cite; but it is by no 
means the only one. In fact, Georges 
Clemenceau, in the free-lance days, be- 
fore he was under the dreary obligation 
of weighing the diplomatic import of his 
utterances, asserted in L’Aurore that 
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“the crimes committed at Montjuich and 
Alcala del Valle excused, in advance, the 
gesture of the coming avenger.” 

He would be a rash man who should 
venture, on the strength of the facts now 
at his disposal, to affirm that the recent 
condemnation and execution of Fran- 
cisco Ferrer was due to a machination of 
the Spanish authorities ; but he would be 
an equally rash man who should venture 
to affirm the contrary. The manner in 
which the evidence against Ferrer was 
collected leaves the way open to all sorts 
of suspicions, and it is impossible to dis- 
miss with a sniff the striking analogy be- 
tween the discovery by the police of the 
statutes of La Mano Negra under a 
stone and the discovery by the police in 
Ferrer’s empty house of a typewritten 
manifesto calling for the burning of con- 
vents, the extermination of the religious 
orders, the destruction of banks and rail- 
roads, etc. 

There are even signs that the anti- 
Ferrer plot (if plot there was) was par- 
ticipated in by the anti-governmental 
forces, and that Ferrer was done to 
death as much by petty party squabbles 
and by the personal jealousies of his sup- 
posed friends and allies as by the rancor 
of the militarists or of the clericals. The 
anarchists openly attribute the failure of 
the general strike to treason on the part 
of the Madrid socialists—a charge which 
proves the existence of serious divisions 
among the revolutionary elements. And 
the biography of Ferrer, just published 
in Paris by the Committee for the De- 
fense of the Victims of the Spanish Re- 
pression, while straining so hard that it 
comes near bending over backward to 
make the priesthood responsible for Fer- 
rer’s death (the book even bears the title, 
“Un Martyr des Prétres’), leaves no 
doubt that Ferrer himself believed that 
the radical faction had played him a 
mean trick. Thus, in a long letter to his 
friend, Charles Malato, a well-known 
Paris anarchist, Ferrer says: 

“You know that I did not have the slightest 
knowledge of the plan for a general strike on 
the 26th of July as a protest against the Mo- 
roccan War; and I do not see how they have 
been able to spread the rumor that I was the 


promoter of it. Who started this rumor? Was 
it the Lerrouxist* republicans because the 
” *The Radicals who take their name from the Bar- 
celona deputy Lerroux. 
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movement had originated (according to Hw- 
make me pass for their enemy, because, ac- 
manité) in the labor milieu of Solidaridad 
Obrera, the Lerrouxists being determined to 
cording to them, I protected the Solidaridad 
Obrerai when they were fighting it? Was it 
the clericals, who discerned a capital opportu- 
nity to persecute me again? I fancy that both 
these groups found it advantageous to injure 
me. 

Farther on in this same letter Ferrer 
employs such phrases as “accusations 
brought against me by the Lerrouxist 
republicans,” and “the motives which 
had impelled the Lerrouxists to declare 
against me”; and, more specifically, he 
complains that Puig Llarch, president of 
the Republican Committee of Masnou, 
“declared to the authorities that I had 
proposed to him to second the Barcelona 
movement and to burn the convent: and 
the church of Masnou,” and that Casas, 
the republican Mayor of Premia, ‘de- 
clares that | proposed to him proclaim- 
ing the republic at Premia, and burning 
the convent and the church.” He adds, 
“The judge confronted me with these 
two scurvy individuals, who continued to 
maintain the truth of their statements in 
spite of my protestations.” 

The incendiary manifesto found at the 
Mac Germinal and -the testimony of 
these disgruntled local politicians may be 
subject to caution. Granted. None the 
less those enthusiastic friends of Ferrer 
who gave the world to suppose that there 
was absolutely no evidence of any sort 
whatsoever against him committed a 
grave blunder. Similarly, those who 
have attempted to palm Ferrer off upon 
the public as a simple anti-clerical lib- 
eral, thus robbing him of his most cher- 
ished ideas and ideals (as certain well- 
meaning Americans robbed the Russian 
Gorky of his ideas and ideals a few years 
back in their eagerness to defend him 
and—themselves), have rendered him a 
sorry service. The anarchistic and revo- 
lutionary organs rightly resent these 
clumsy attempts—attempts which would 
have been positively comical had not a 
human life been involved—to render 
their « own particular hero more attractive 


tlt. is a fact that Ferrer had come to the “aid “of 
the Solidaridad Obrera with a loan in the course of 
a conflict between it and the Radical journal El 
Progreso. “This loan,” said Ferrer’s advocate, be- 
fore the military court, “sufficed to make the Radical 
party consider him an enemy and these men 
have not scrupled to contribute by false and perfidious 
testimony to the work of the enemies of Ferrer.” 
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Says the Paris Liber 


to the bourgeois. 
taire: 


“On every hand the Radical press is seekin,; 
to diminish, to deform, the thought of the as 
sassinated man and the character of his worl 

. It is false that Ferrer was only an educa 
tor, an intellectual, similar to the philosopher 
of the eighteenth century, astray in our cen 
tury, a stranger to our preoccupations. Revo 
lutionist he was with the republican chief Zo 
rilla, incorrigible conspirator. He had re 
nounced the tactics of les coups de mains be 
cause the numerous abortive attempts, the fail 
ure of the revolutions of 1868 and 1872, y 
outbursts of liberty without a morrow of : 
people full of pride but submissive to the 
worst superstitions, had shown him that noth- 
ing solid and durable could be attempted for 
the emancipation of Spain so long as igno- 
rance should persist. 

“An educator? No doubt. He was essen- 
tially that; but he did not believe that knowl- 
edge alone suffices to produce a _ revolution. 
... For that matter, one has only to read the 
catalog of the books published by the Modern 
School (textbooks or scientific works) to be 
convinced that Ferrer recoiled before no idea, 
however audacious it might be, and that his 
teaching had a revolutionary object. Certain 
persons will find, perhaps, that the memory of 
a revolutionary Ferrer will have fewer ad- 
mirers than a mere free-thinking Ferrer. This 
is possible, but this consideration does not suf- 
fice. Ferrer was a revolutionist. He con- 
tinued to be a revolutionist even when he de- 
voted himself exclusively to his educative 
work. He was with us not only in our strug- 
gle against the dogmas of religion, but also 
and expressly in our struggle against the dog- 
mas of patriotism and the domination of capi- 
talism. 

“He did not participate in the Barcelona in- 
surrection. It is permitted to believe that he 
regretted that he did not, and, without doubt, 
he applauded from Mongat the heroic efforts 
of the Catalonian workers. 

“Certain persons will turn away, perhaps, 
from the anarchist Ferrer. So much the 
worse for them if their admiration is thus nar- 
row aad petty! We believe that it is not di- 
minishing the revolutionary apostle of the free 
school to render to the hero who fell at Mont- 
juich the homage he most deserved.” 


Ferrer said in 1906: 


“I cannot imagine life without proselytism. 
Wherever I chance to be (in the street, in 
public resorts, in the tram car, on the railway 
train), with whomsoever I meet, I never fail 
to proselyte.” 

Realizing that the future of the revo- 
lutionary movement depends upon the 
rising generation, he was particularly 
eager to convert the children of Spain to 
the tenets of anarchism; and it was to 
this end, not merely to diminish Spanish 
illiteracy, that he founded his schools. 
Ferrer’s schools were schools of anar- 












chism, nothing more, nothing less. Like 
all.consistent anarchists, he regarded the 
public schools under state control, such 
as exist in America and the more ad- 
vanced countries of Europe, as so many 
bulwarks of privilege deliberately de- 
signed to maintain the domination of the 
classes over the masses; and it is more 
than doubtful if he would have moved 
his little finger to endow Spain with an 
educational! system of this sort. The 
public schools of France, for instance 
(stigmatized as Godless in certain quar- 
ters because they aim to maintain neu- 
trality in religious matters), were all but 
anathema to him because they do not 
violently assail religion and because they 
insist on teaching respect for law and for 
property, love of country. and the cult of 
the family. There were schools other 
than Church schools in Spain before 
Ferrer opened his schools, but they in- 
terested him little except in so far as he 
hoped to bring them under his control 
and impose his revolutionary textbooks 
upon them. I have on my table one of 
the textbooks of Ferrer’s Modern School, 
a First Reader. It is entitled “Humanity 
—Interview of My Niece with Her 
Uncle,” and the author is the anarchist, 
Paraf-Javal. It describes, in language 
supposably within the reach of the 
young, but which only intellectual prodi- 
gies might hope to grasp, “The Trans- 
formations of the Universe,” “The 
Transformations of the Earth,” “The 
Transformist Theories of Adaptation, of 
Heredity and of Selection,” “The Trans- 
formations. of Cells,” “The Transforma- 
tions of the Ancestors of the Human Be- 
ings of Today,” and concludes with an 
exposition of the “Transformist Philos- 
ophy—Universal Transformism and Its 
Consequences for Humanity.” From 
this concluding chapter I quote a few 
passages, necessarily fragmentary for 
want of space, but sufficiently representa- 
tive to give a fairly correct idea of the 
nature of the instruction given in the 
Ferrer schools: 

“Uncle—‘TIf by universe we mean the actual 
universe, we may likewise say that the actual 
universe exists, because substance (that is to 
say that which js, that is to say, matter-en- 
ergy) is transformed without ceasing.~ The 
universe at a given moment is the state of the 
matter-energy at that given moment. Hence, 


to understand the why of the actual universe 
it suffices, the indestructibility of substance 
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having been established, to follow its trans- 
formation up to the present. This is what we 
have done in eliminating imaginative follies 
and in confining ourselves to the domain of 
observation and experience. We have shown 
how substance is transformed and this has 
shown us why the actual universe exists in its 
present state. 

“Niece—In' a word, uncle, the universe is 
the conception which man forms of the en- 
semble of substance. C'ne question: Is there 
any objection to saying “Substance is God” ?’ 

“Uncle—‘Yes, a very great objection. The 
word God evokes the idea of a creator, of a 
species of all-powerful bugbear. Now, as we 
have already said, if substance is indestructi- 
ble, nothing warrants us in supposing that it 
was created and nothing warrants us in apply- 
ing to it the infantile conception cf an all- 
powerful bugbear.’” 

Again: 

“Niece—‘So, uncle, it is probably advisable 
to cast away, along with the idea of divinity, 
the ideas of future life and the immortality of 
the soul?’ 

“Uncle—‘Yes, and not probably, but surely. 
These ideas proceed from the crazy hope that, 
contrary to all known facts, a certain resultant 
of energy, observed solely in certain organisms 
in activity, will persist in the same form when 
these organs shall have ceased to function and 
even when they shall have been decomposed. 
It is easy to show that the existence of the in- 
dividual is strictly limited to the period be- 
tween fecundation and death. Apart from the 
existence of the individual, there can be no 
existence for the individual. It is during our 
existence, therefore, that we must seek our 
happiness, instead of resigning ourselves to 
the vain supposition of a posthumous exist- 
ence.’ 

“Niece—‘What you have just said, uncle, is 
probably what you mean by the transformisl 
philosophy,’ 

“Uncle—Tt is a part, but nct the most im- 
portant part. We have just seen that a knowl- 
edge of universal transformism conducts us to 
the abandonment of prejudices. We have 
mentioned only the prejudice uf divinity; we 
might mention all the others (authority, fath- 
erland, property, etc.) We shall see that this 
knowledge enables us also to test very exactly 
and beyond a possible doubt all human move- 
ments which aim at the organization of hu- 
man happiness.’ ” 

Still again: 

“Niece—‘You . believe, then, that lawmakers 
are incapable ignoramuses ?” 

“Uncle—‘Evidently. Otherwise they would 
devote themselves to making known to men 
the natural law in order that each person 
might weigh it, detect its utility and utilize it. 
On the contrary, they devote themselves to im- 
posing on others, by force, arbitrary opinicns, 
without giving any guarantee that these opin- 
ions are interesting. The lawmakers of all 
countries are a band cf megalomanires, af- 
flicted with the folly of authority, for the most 
part slaves of alcohol and tobacco, full of in- 
conceivable ignorance and recklessness,’ ” 
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Ferrer’s example in the matter of mar- 
riage renders superfluous the citation of 
his teachings upon that subject. 

Whether Ferrer’s evangel (the evangel 


of anarchism) is calculated to improve - 


the race or the reverse, it is no business 
of this article to determine. . But it is 
only fair to poor, abused Spain to ob- 
serve that there are other countries in 
the world less “clerical” and less “back- 
ward” than she, where the establishment 
of a network of schools specially de- 
signed to teach children hatred of reli- 
gion, antagonism to government and 
contempt for the flag would create 
something of a hubbub, to say the least. 

The extremely special naturet of 
Francisco Ferrer’s schools goes a long 
way toward explaining the ease with 
which his conviction was secured and the 
relative absence of Spanish protests 
against his exécution. It does not jus- 
tify, it does not excuse a court (not even 
a inilitary court sitting in a community 
which has been declared “under a state 
of siege”) in taking his life if he was 
guilty of no overt act. To invoke Fer- 
rer’s “moral responsibility” for an upris- 
ing to which his teachings may have con- 
tributed indirectly is to embark upon a 
course which, followed to its logical con- 
clusion, would render normal living abso- 
lutely impossible for all time. Says 
Albert Delacour, in his “Lettres de No- 
blesse de  Anarchie” : 

“When the magistrates entered the cell of 
the bomb thrower of the Paris Café Terminus, 
Emile Henry, a book rolled from his bed to 
the floor. They picked it up gingerly, with edi- 
fying reflections on their lips as to the perver- 
sion of intellect by dangerous reading, but 
they stopped stupefied before the words were 
well out of their mouths, for, on the cover of 
this book, they read the words, ‘History of the 
Ingenious Hidalgo Don Quixote de la Man- 
cha 

Caserio, the assassin of President Car- 
not, read the “Chatiments” of Victor 
Hugo assiduously. 

Vaillant, who was guillotined for 

~ $Paul Robin’s former school at Cempuis (France) 


and Tolstoy’s school at Yasnaia Poliana bore a remote 
resemblance to the schools of Ferrer. 
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throwing a bomb in the French Chamber 
of Deputies, divided his allegiance be- 
tween Herbert Spencer, Flaubert, Hugo, 
Proudhon, Rousseau and Voltaire. 

Les Temps Nouveaux, the’ leading 
anarchist journal of France, depends on 
the impassioned passages of technically 
non-revolutionary authors for a consid- 
erable part of its contents. The “Ham- 
let” or the “Julius Cesar” of Shake- 
speare may prove to be, in the last analy- 
sis, quite as incendiary as the direct ap- 
peals to violence of a Libertad. The his- 
torian who recounts impartially the ex- 
ploits of the regicides and the liberators 
of history runs the risk of suggesting 
assassination to his readers. Every phil- 
osopher, poet, satirist, novelist or drama- 
tist who exposes the follies, hypocrisies 
and injustices of society, the insolence of 
wealth and the corruption. of govern- 
ments, or who questions authority in any 
sphere, may play sad havoc with a ‘mor- 
bid temperament. Said Emile de Saint- 
Auban, in his defense of the anarchist 


editor, Jean Grave: 


“We were all accomipiices, because we all 
have or will have the tragic disgust, the for- 
midable frankness of which genius inakes mas- 
terpieces and of which madness makes crimes. 
All, at certain moments of lugubrious clair- 
voyance, have perceived under the rent ves- 
ture the hideousness of society.” 

The daredeviltry of Kipling, the glori- 
fied hysteria of Dickens, the charming 
cynicism of Thackeray, the pessimism of 
Schopenhauer, the individualism of 
Nietzsche, the lyric indignation of Shel- 
ley, the blasting scorn of Byron, the 
thinly veiled flippancy of Bernard Shaw 
and the subtle nihilism of Stevenson, are 
capable of creating more dangerous dis- 
content than the diatribes of the down- 
right revolutionists. Logic and equity 
alike demand that these idols be toppled 
from their pedestals and relegated to the 
limbo of the enemies of society, if the 
apostles of new ideas (however abhor- 
rent these ideas may be to the average 
person) are to be sentenced to death. 


Paris, FRANCE. 





Why 
Educated Women. 
Do Not Marry 


BY ONE WHO DID 


terest have recently appeared in 

Tue INDEPENDENT than that in 
the issue for October 28, on “Why Edu- 
cated Women Do Not Marry.” It touches 
upon one'of the vital problems of our 
modern life—the apparent failure of the 
higher type of women to be sought after 
as wives. Who is to tell us the reason 
for this state of affairs? The men try 
to, but I doubt if they themselves really 
know; the unmarried women cannot, for 
they also are ignorant; and the married 
women will not, as a rule, “fess up. 


Pre articles of more absorbing in- 


As nearly as it is possible for two people 


to have the same characteristics, and be 
guided by the same set of circumstances, 
I was, before I was married, a duplicate 
of what the authoress of “Why Educated 
Women Do Not Marry” describes her- 
self to be. Therefore, perhaps what I,a 
successful graduate from the sisterhood 
of “unwilling celibates,” can tell the 
writer of the article in question may be 
of some value to her—if THe INDEPEND- 
ENT will be so kind as to place this in her 
hands. For, from what I have learned 
from my own experience, and from the 
confidences of other women, I feel firmly 
assured that the celibacy of the sister- 
hood is entirely their own fault. With 
all their education and culture they have 
never learned to recognize human nature 
as it is, to appeal to its littlenesses and its 
bignesses. 

Thruout all the ages, human nature 
has shown a great hunger—one as deep, 
or deeper, as that for affection, or gold, 
or fame—the hunger for romance. In 
the early days bard and troubadour ex- 
isted to supply this need; today. in this 
very “age of materialism,” we demand 
romance, and the stage, the novels and 
even the newspapers bring it to us. Ro- 


mance is the moonlight that silvers over 
the ugly or commonplace facts of our 
lives and makes possible the living of 
them. To this primitive need the edu- 
cated woman usually fails to respond; 
altho she has often a deep, theoretical 
appreciation of the romantic, she neglects 
to throw about herself any of that gla- 
mor without which love cannot germi- 
nate. Therein the educated woman is to 
blame for her unsought state. With the 
fundamental honesty of an intelligent 
person she refuses to use what she calls 
“artifices,” and depends solely upon logic, 
ability and other sterling qualities (and 
nerhaps good clothes) as a means of at- 
traction. While her less truly estimable 
sister must, to attract at all, cover her 
greater limitations with a cloak of mys- 
tery and appeal; have recourse to what 
aré sometimes contemptuously called 
“tricks of the trade.” 

But are such things really contempt- 
ible, unless they are used in an unworthy 
cause? Is the brighter plumage of the 
birds in mating season contemptible? TI, 
for one, find Ethel, who sits under a rosy 
lamp talking of love, as admirable as 


‘Mary Jane in the harsh glare of a mid- 


day sun, discoursing brilliantly on biol- 
ogy and sociology. At any rate, Ethel 
has a surer knowledge of the needs and 
longings of human nature. 

Squat, swarthy, bandy-legged and 
ignorant, the Eastern woman has so 
shrouded herself and her personality in 
multitudinous veils that, for centuries, 
she has been the ideal of the painter and 
the poet. But the educated college 
woman scorns veils ; her tastes, her opin- 
ions, her prejudices are all eagerly dis- . 
played. The only. thing that she does 
hide is her human heart! 

Most men’s lives are hard and monot- 
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onous; is it any wonder that they turn 
from the thud of massive machinery and 
grind of business house and office to 
what appeals to their imagination and 
chivalry, rather than to what touches 
their brains and logic? Of course, no 
man would admit that he was senti- 
mental or romantic; far from it. But 
the student of human nature knows that 
even the man who marries the heiress 
for her money is. attracted not so much 
by the actual dollars and cents as by the 
glamor that riches cast, and that the 
imagination must be awakened of even 
the mere sensualist. 

And the joke of the thing is that the 
same honey which catches the masculine 
fly is alluring to the feminine one. And 
the men, laughing a little at us in their 
sleeves, recognize that “the wimen do 
like a bit o’ poetry like,” and give us all 
that we want of it. Does not the youth, 
yearning to attract, hint of a dark 
and dreadful past; of an early love 
affair which left him crushed and heart- 
broken, intimating at the same time how 
deeply he still could love; or, Othello- 
like, tell of his prowess on land and sea. 
He knows that he must appeal to his 
lady’s imagination. Dear me, does not 
“Unwilling Celibate” see that, when she 
is used as a confidant, the confider is un- 
consciously making himself interesting 
to her, appealing to her love of the un- 
usual and the romantic? And, more- 
over, when he opens up his heart to her, 
that it is in response to her manifest 
charm? Then is her chance to show him 
that she, too, has a heart; to allow him 
to guess that she could be quite as sweet 
a sweetheart as the Polly Jones that he 
complains of. Of course, I mean for 
her to do nothing unwomanly, but only 
the prude finds anything unwomanly in 
being human. 

Poor “Unwilling Celibate,” how I 
laughed over her woes, and cried a little, 
too, for they are so akin to what were 
once my own. Like her I was thirty, 
and all my moonlight walks had been 
dished up with Polly Jones as a sauce. 
I, too, alternated between pride in the 
trust reposed in me and despair at “the 
essential impersonality” of it all. At last 
one man came whose Polly Jones was 
especially hard to bear; deeply I resent- 
ed her. That resentment was the “spark 
that fired the clay.” It coincided with a 
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speech of my younger brother anent a 
girl that he knew: “I am sure,” he said, 
“that if I ever did succeed in getting 
her she would make a good spooner. 
That is really why I love her.” And I, 
all these years, had been living in fear 
that some mere man might think that I 
suggested possibilities of being a “good 
spooner,” and to guard against a thing 
so obnoxious to my dignity, had been 
carefully erecting barriers of aloofness 
and prosaicness. When I came to ana- 
lyze it, such I found to be my case. 
Realizing that even at thirty it is not 
too late to mend, I took a “brace,” to 
quote my brother again. I gently but 
firmly declined my old attitude of elder 
sister; I forgot that I was a dignified 
college woman, and became merely a 
woman. It is difficult to tell exactly 
what I did do, for so much of the dis- 
tinction consisted in having a different 
attitude of mind. 

When the time came I decided that I 
did not want to marry the man whose 
Polly Jones had so changed my life, and 
he is now the husband of my cousin, 
Polly Jones having been but a short- 
lived dream. Before I finally did marry 
there were other men who came and 
went away again. And, when at last I 
made my choice, it was with the con- 
sciousness that I had had enough expe- 
rience of men and their love-making tc 
be sure that I had found the “righi 
man.” As it happened, I did marry one 
to whom my special intellectual gifts are 
very useful in his life’s work; yet he 
confesses that he never once thought of 
them; he merely felt that I would be 
what my brother so crudely summed uj 
as a “good spooner.” 

Another point visible to the reader of 
“Why Do Not Educated Womer 
Marry?” is that its writer fails to hold 
one because she is too impartially friend- 
ly to all. It reminds me of a boy of 
whom I knew, who confided to his 
mother that for six months he had been 
trying to propose to his Bessie, and at 
length had given up, because: “She was 
so darned friendly that I never got a 
chance, and she was just as sociable, too, 
with all the other fellows as she was 
with me.” This is a day of ‘specialists, 
and to be successful one must specialize, 
even in love and lovers. 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 
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The Negro and the ‘“‘Solid” South 


WASHINGTON 


BY BOOKER T. 


IEW weeks ago I made an ex- 
A tended trip thru the State of 
Virginia, spending seven days in 
visiting the different cities and towns 
along the line of the new Virginia Rail- 
way, which runs from Deepwater, 
W. Va., to Norfolk, Va. During the 
course of that visit I had an oppor- 
tunity to observe for myself the condi- 
tion of the colored people in the places 
thru which we passed and also to talk 
with a number of prominent and influ- 
ential white people in regard to the prog- 
ress of the negroes living in that section 
of the country. 

One of the things that imprest me 
most upon this journey was the number 
and the character of the young white 
men I met who seemed to have, not only 
a very definite knowledge of, but a very 
sympathetic interest in the success and 
the progress of the colored people about 
them. 

One of these men, for example, told 
me that, after finishing his studies in a 
Virginia college, he had traveled all over 
the North and West, hoping to find a 
place where he could settle down and go 
to work. After looking the whole coun- 
try over he had decided to return to Vir- 
ginia, where he was born and reared. He 
had settled in one of the little towns that 
have sprung up along the line of the new 
railway, and is now seeking, as he told 
me, to lay the foundation for his own 
fortune by doing what he is able to build 
up both races. He was one of many 
Southern men I have met recently who 
have discovered that their own success 
and that of the South lies not in the di- 
rection of holding the black man down; 
but in building him up, making him 
strong, mentally, morally and econom- 
ically. 

A few days after my return from Vir- 
ginia there came into my hands a book, 
written by one of this same younger 
generation of Southern white men to 
which I have referred. In this book I 
found all that I had heard upon my trip 
thru Virginia and much that I had heard 
clsewhere, written out and expounded in 


a systematic way, making of the casual 
statements I had heard a sort of philoso- 
phy. 

In no book which has ever come into 
my hands have I ever found the policy 
advocated by some, which seeks to solve 
the problem of the Southern States by 
kéeping the negro ignorant, so clearly 
analyzed and described, and nowhere, [ 
may add, have I found this policy so 
thoroly discredited and condemned as in 
this latest volume of Mr. Edgar Gardiner 
Murphy, of Montgomery, Ala., to which 
he has given the title, “The Basis of 
Ascendency.” 

The thing that makes the book signifi- 
cant, however, is not so much the fact 
that it condemns and discredits the pol- 
icy which would deny to the negro the 
opportunity to advance along the lines in 
which he has the capacity to do so, but 
because it shows the futility of it, and 
outlines a policy which is based upon 
mutual good will, and gives to both races 
an opportunity to share in the upbuilding 
of the new South. 

“As the title of this book suggests, it is 

addressed particularly to the white people 
of the Southern States and seeks to de- 
fine the terms upon which the Southern 
people can maintain the ascendency of 
the white man in the South and regain 
for the Southern people that large in- 
fluence in the affairs of the country and 
of the world that they once held. 

In the course of his argument the au- 
thor points out that the negro question 
is not, in its widest significance, a local 
nor a national question, but is one of the 
problems that in one way or another 
touches every people in the world. In 
the larger sense it is the problem of so 
adjusting the relations of the different 
peoples and races of the world that all 
can live side by site in peace and prosper. 
In such a world, however, the only chance 
for a superior race is that it should lift 
the races and peoples that are down. In 
no other way. says Mr. Murphy in effect, 
can the superior race prove its superior- 
ity and maintain its ascendency. ° 

In order to show that this is a stub- 
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born practical fact and not a mere sen- 
timental idea Mr. Murphy begins his 
book by showing how closely interwoven 
are the moral and material interests of 
both races in the South. Whether the 
white man desires it or not every ele- 
ment of the white man’s civilization has, 
to some extent and in some way or other, 
become the heritage of the black man. 
In some way or other, and to much great- 
er degree than is generally supposed, the 
character of the white man’s civilization 
is determined by the uses he makes of it 
in his relations with the other race. The 
author says: 

“Just as the black man has the ‘use of everr 
street, of every well constructed country road. 
of every railway. of every public utility of 
every sort—facilities chiefly demanded and 
supported by the commerce and intercourse of 
the stronger race—so he enters, also, however 
humbly or indirectly, into the heritage of every 
intellectual and moral asset of the country. 
If there be freedom of the press; if there be a 
press fit or unfit to be free; if there be a vital 
and spiritual religion; if there be books, art- 
ists, poets; if there be an historic and respon- 
sive language; if there be stable banks, equita- 
ble markets, courts accessible and for the most 
part just; physicians, hospitals, and by no 
means least—the kindly interest of the widest 
and kindliest of a more highly developed pop- 
ulation—these are the negro’s.” 

And then he continues, and these 

words suggest the central theme of all 
the succeeding pages : 
_ “In so far as they are ours, they are his; 
in so far as they are not his, they tend, in sub- 
tle, inexorable fashion, not to be our own. In 
the fundamental sense we can no more make 
a bi-racial division of these things than we can 
of the sunshine, the rain, the returning sea- 
sons. It is the fate of the land. It is the 
tragedy of those of long ago. North and South, 
who tried at its birth to divide their lobors 
without dividing their liberties. We but con- 
front the fiat of reversal. Labor and freedom 
are indivisible.” 

Much has been said in recent years of 
a growing bitterness between the races. 
Mr. Murphy has described in detail the 
origin and development of this reaction- 
ary movement. Many people in the 
North and the South have been inclined 
to look upon this antagonism between the 
races as something mysterious and in- 
evitable, which must contiue to grow and 
increase until it ended in some frightful 
disaster. Mr. Murphy does not share 
this pessimistic view. He says: 

“And yet this movement is among us. I 
have already dwelt upon the significant intol- 
erance of its logic as it has viewed the inter- 


ests of our negro masses. Its mere radica 
spokesmen have proceeded by easy stages fron 
an undiscriminating attack upon the negro’ 
ballot to a like attack upon his schools, hi 
labor, his life—from the contention that no ne 
gro shall vote to the contention that no negr: 
shall learn, that no negro shall labor, and (b 
implication) that no negro shall live. Weak« 
groups, if they remain at.all, remain to ser 
rather than to share.” 


But this plan is not altogether practi 
cable. “It is the old effort,” as Mr. Mur 
phy says, “to begin where the land began 
but to ignore its history and its sins.” 
He continues : 


“There are some things which are not found 
among the established privileges of men. No 
man may choose his parents, nor may he 
choose his native soil. He cannot remake his 
country’s past, nor alter the assumptions or the 
principles which have become his civil herit- 
age. More important still, he may not put 
these principles into operation upon Monday 
repeal them or modify them on Tuesday, and 
reimpose them on Wednesday. 

“The fundamental political constitution of a 
people cannot be perpetually readjusted be- 
tween meals by devices of application. It can- 
not be so altered, from instance to instance, as 
that it may ‘hit the negro’ in one case and in 
the next may let the white man off. The thing 
cannot be done. ‘Accidents’ will surely hap- 
pen. The man who declares boldly that he 
will have one law for the white man and an- 
other law for the negro would like us to be- 
lieve that the only opposition to his program 
lies in the negro, or in the ‘interference of the 
North,’ or in the’ Fifteenth Amendment to the 
Federal Constitution. But the real obstacle is 
something else. It is in the very nature ot 
things; it is in the bone and being of the coun- 
try; and—little as he may at first believe it— 
it is in himself. 

“No American, North or South, white or 
black or yellow, wants that sort of country. 
We know, if we know anything at all, that our 
own experience is, somehow, the final author- 
ity against arbitrary methods. 

“Moreover, the very ifstitutions which our 
discriminations were at first invented to pro- 
tect are soon, by the increasing bias of these 
very discriminations, emasculated of their 
proper power. If it is hard to convict a white 
man of the murder of a negro, it soon becomes 
equally hard to convict him of the murder of a 
white man. Courts which find themselves un- 
able to punish the crimes of a stronger class 
against a weaker class discover that the legal 
precedents and the social habit which have 
stood between the strong and the weak are 
likely at the last to stand between man and 
man thru all the classes of the strong. And 
the failure to punish means the inability to 
protect. In any society human life in general 
tends to become as cheap as the life of its 
humblest representative.” 


Not only is the repression of the ne- 
gro, as it has been proposed by some of 
the more violent political leaders, imprac- 
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ticable, but it is impossible and the South 
does not want it. Mr. Murphy says: 


“An attitude of unreasoning and permanent 
repression is to us more intolerable than to 
the negro. We are too busy, too much inter- 
ested in other things, too eager for larger en- 
terprises and freer minds, to be consuming'y 
engaged in the business of keeping some one 
down. The thing, moreover, is impossible. 
Not only is the negro daily growing stronger, 
but the whole world will daily add to his 
strength in direct proportion to the repression 
which he suffers. The universe—like the 
peacemaker in the streets—cannot hear our 
quarrel till the strong man let the weak mari 
go. The South will never have its hearing 
till the fury goes out of certain eyes and the 
noise of certain of our public men is stilled. 
As the world takes the negro’s part, as the ne- 
gro gains in strength, as the South weartes ot 
its more morbid preoccupations, as the cruder 
policies of repression begin-to tremble in the 
rigid framework of their terms, the representa- 
tives of our reactionary leadershi ip—in the 
honest but pitiful hysteria of their fears-— 
would seek .the remedy in mvre repression, 
and would attempt by the shrieking rancor 
of their appeals to galvanize int further life 
the old terrors, and to banish into still fainter 
distances the better angeis of cur age.” 


There is in the South today a class of 
sincere and honest men who have little 
or no interest in politics, who believe 
that the race problem would be solved if 
negroes would not merely acknowledge 
their present racial weakness, but accept 
a position of permanent inferiority, with- 
out hope or ambition of rising to a po- 
sition of greater usefulness or impor- 
tance than that which the masses of them 
now occupy in the Southern States. Mr. 
Murphy does not believe that the caste 
system is in any respect a solution of the 
racial problem. He says: 


“A policy of fixt political humiliation to- 
ward any class of our population comports 
even less with our instincts than with our in- 
terests and our laws. There is no place in our 
American system for a inelot class. Our couri- 
try is a democracy; and whether we will or 
no we are the inheritors of a Constitution. 
This is the second irreducible factor of our 
problem. Not only is the nego a negro, and 
not only is that fact among the realities, but it 
is also among the realities that the re-creation 
of our institutions and the transformation of 
the political and social assumptions of our age 
are not among our privileges. Nor are such 
enterprises among our conjectures or desires. 
We want no fixt and permanent populations of 
‘the inferior.’ We may in every personal or 
social sense desire separation—that is an issue 
of personal reserve. It trenches upon no legal 
or social right. It inflicts no degradation of 
personal, industrial or political status. It is 
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a dogma, not of repression, but of self-protec- 
tion and self-development. But to legislate the 
permanent and indiscriminate political pro- 
scription of a whole population is to attempt 
the refounding of a country which is not ex- 
clusively our own, and the revivai and recon- 
stitution of an epoch of class autocracy which 
Jefferson, Washington and Marshall had 
themselves surpassed. Indeed, our own greater 
preference is our greater country. The men 
of the South—whatever may be their political 
expedients of the moment—have seriously no 
more interest in the reactionary - philosophies 
of caste than in the political conceptions of 
Nicholas II. If the conscious and deliberate 
acceptance of such a status by the weaker 
group be the only condition of ‘peace,’ then we 
had better have something less than peace, 
for it would indicate an absence of manhood 
in the weaker population far more serious than 
an inadequate or belated political capacity, and 
an absence of moral sagacity in the stronger 
far more costly than any of the conceivable 
consequences of racial or political disturbance. 
To rear the population of a stronger race sur- 
rounded by an environment of the lowly and 
the menial is difficult enough, but to rear such 
a population—virile in spirit and sensitive to 
the finer instinct of self-dependence—thronged 
by the deliberately menial, by those who are 
not only inferior, but who have made a com- 
pact to be so, by those whose lot is an accept- 
ed subordination and a _ consenting subser- 
viency, would be more difficult by far. The 
stronger group within the South, as I have 
already tried to illustrate, has suffered inde- 
scribably from being pressed upon, from either 
side, by a weaker racial life; yet this ‘fate of 
the strong’ has been light compared to the fate 
involving that higher racial group which thru 
long periods of time should be subjected to the 
personal, domestic and industrial contact of 
a race of men and women wearing the self- 
accepted and self-approving status of general 
proscription. It would involve a peril to ev- 
erything in our life that is self-resourceful, 
wholesomely self-respecting and soundly 
strong. For the member of a weaker race to 
accept the plain personal fact, in this instance 
or that, that his race is inferior, that it has in- 
capacities or weaknesses, is one thing; for a 
whole race deliberately to accept a fixt legal 
and collective inequality of status in a democ- 
racy is quite another thing; a thing as injuri- 
ous to a stronger group as to a weaker; a 
thing, moreover, which there is a Constitution 
to prevent, and (should the Constitution sleep) 
the quick instinct of the South itself to weigh 
and to reject.” 


The remedy which Mr. Murphy pro- 
poses for present conditions in the South 
is, as has already been suggested, noth- 
ing fanciful nor even wholly new. The 
hope of the South is not in holding the 
negro down, but in lifting him up ; not in 
degrading him, but in making him self- 
respecting. Like most other thoughtful 
men in the South he believes in the ed- 
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ucation of the negro. In regard to the 
kind of education the negro needs he 
says: 

“As men are educated more largely by their 
occupations than by their schools, there can 
be no ultimate education of society until the 
educational significance of economic situations 
and of economic employments—in their reac- 
tions upon individual and social character—are 
more consciously and more directly included 
among the policies of the State.” 

People who have been disappointed in 
the results of negro education in the 
South should consider in the first place 
the meager quality of the education 
which the negro now receives in some 
parts of the South. They should con- 
sider, also, how very few negroes have 
thus far received a thoro or a practically 
valuable education of any kind. But edu- 
cation, the ordinary education, in and of 
itself is not sufficient. Says Mr. Mur- 
phy : 

“Education will not instantly avail. The in- 
telligent do not at once make more intelligent 
followers (or leaders) than the ignorant. The 
first effect of education in any social group, 
whether among the poor of Russia or among 
the negroes of America, will be distracting and 
divisive. There must be experience also; and 
education is a necessity, not as a substitute for 
experience, . .. but because it is the one force 
which makes experience available.” 


Few people consider what. this expe- 
rience is like, particularly in the case of 
the negro who has received some educa- 
tion and has begun to enter into the 
larger world that is opened to him thru 
the knowledge which enables him to 
read. On this point Mr. Murphy says: 


“This, after all, is the most significant as-~ 
pect of the actual education which a stronger 
group gives to a weaker. It may not be amiss 
if, in a single sentence, the case be overstated 
to give it clearness; to teach any group of hu- 
man begins to read, and then—in the daily press 
which encompasses it—to give it little to read 
concerning itself except the flaring records of 
its crimes or monotonous comments upon its 
faults; to awaken a mind (and the very con- 
tact of our time is awakening the negro mind 
whether we give it a school or not), and then 
to touch it only with contempt; sharply to de- 
mand the development of high character, and 
then to class it with the lowest; to insist upon 
thrift, and then to tolerate such conditions of 
disadvantage or insecurity to the life and prop- 
erty of the weak as to take from thrift its 
deepest economic basis—all this constitutes an 
‘education’ which cannot be expected to train 
any race, much less a weaker one, into the life 
of a highly useful or happy population. This, 
after all, is our question. It is not a mere 
question as to the ‘rights’ of the negro, as to 
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academic and outworn contentions of ‘tl 
North’ or as to the controversial justificati: 
of this or that political party. It is a questi 
of practical and fundamental policy. Is the n 
gro race at the South, a large and persiste 
factor in our economic and political organiz 
tion, to be, in every fundamental sense, a r 
rogressive or a co-operative population? T 
negro masses need the.schools, but they necii 
even more profoundly that sort of education, 
that form of unconscious training, which 
found in the quickening of the fundament:| 
economic motives—in the renewal of hope, t! 
arousal of elementary ambitions, the stimui: 
tion of those industrial tendencies (such 
economy, tenacity, frugality) which sprin; 
from a larger sense of security, from a more 
general confidence in the average rewards of 
industry and from the simpler satisfactions of 
educational and civic opportunity. So to touci: 
them and so to use them in the larger policy 
of our affairs is to increase both their power 
to produce and their power to purchase, and is 
to add increasingly to the forces which must 
contribute to the common development of the 
South.” 

Much has been said and written in re- 
gard to the manner and the extent to 
which the South has suffered because of 
the presence of the negro as a slave and 
a free man. Mr. Murphy has certainly 
not tried to minimize these disadvantages. 
He has pointed out that the very weak- 
ness of the black man has been a constant 
source of temptation to the white man 
to take advantage of and wrong him. 
Says Mr. Murphy: 


“Tt is not a good thing for any race to be 
perpetually dealing with another race with 
which it does not have to argue, which it may 
control without explanation, for whom it may 
think without an attempt at persuasion, and 
for whom it may act Ww ithout any real partner- 
ship in responsibility.” 


Notwithstanding this fact, the same 
weakness of the negro which tempts the 


‘white man to wrong him, gives to the 


white man an opportunity to help him. 
The author continues : 


“In each weakness of every lower social 
group there liés an opportunity for exploita- 
tion; but in each weakness there lies also an 
opportunity to help. You may use the weak 
man or the weaker group in the one way or in 
the other, and by the nature of the use of this 
man or this group your capacities and faculties 
(which take their quality from use) are yield- 
ed to an education which assumes descending 
and contractive—or ascending and expanding 
—forms. 

“This is the reason why, altho the average 

man deteriorates under habitual contact with 
weaker groups, the exceptional man—in whom 
the occasions nf weakness have developed the 
co-operative rather than the coercive instinct— 
is, whether alone, as was Livingstone in Cen- 
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tral Africa, or submerged in the slums of our 
greater cities, the highest human type we 
know. Nor is this the least of the reasons 
why the exceptional citizen of the ‘Black Belt’ 
of the South is so often regarded as a most 
adequate representative of our gentler and 
nobler life.” 

It is from this point of view that Mr. 
Murphy believes he is able to define the 
real issue before the South today. The 
South has the opportunity, by dealing 
with the negro wisely, justly, and in a 
spirit at once of humanity and justice, 
of regaining that position of ascendency 
it once held in the affairs of the country 
and of the world. Says he: 

“The issue is always there, for the stronger 
race so to dwell with the weaker as to upbuild 
a common state upon the basis of the common 
welfare, and expressive of the common hap- 
piness, may be called the distinctive task of the 
democratic imperialism, or of an imperial de- 
mocracy. Yet it is—in either case—the su- 
preme problem just now challenging the po- 
litical capacity of modern peoples.” 

This, Mr. Murphy thinks, is the dis- 
tinctive task, so far as the United States 
is concerned, of the South. And he adds: 

“We may dislike the task, and may shrink 
from it, may much prefer to deal with the is- 
sues peculiar to other localities and peoples, 
but we cannot escape it; it is the probler 
which, in the phrase of the period, is ‘up to 
= 
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I have sought in this brief review to 
present the question discussed in this 
book in the spirit and, as far as possible, 
in the words of the author, I cannot 
hope that I have succeeded, in the few 
quotations I have made, in giving a com- 
plete and wholly satisfactory review of 
what is, in many ways, the most search- 
ing examination that I remember to have 
read of the racial question. 

In conclusion, I cannot do better than 
quote the final paragraph of Mr. Mur- 
phy’s book, in which he says: 


“Those lands which are conscious of a great 
difficulty are not poor. The poor land is that 
which, having no great difficulty, busies itselt 
with the fictions of its importance; or the land 
having a great difficulty, but finding no way 
out of its imperturbable complacency. It was 
thru the negro in our experience that the 
South once lost her mastery, not over him 
alone, but over those opportunities for a na- 
tional leadership and for an uninterrupted enu- 
nence of service to which her capacities en- 
titled her. It may be that thru this same 
strange waiting, baffling factor in her life, her 
ascendancy, in higher forms, may again re- 
turn—in forms not threatening the estate and 
dignity of labor, the sway of freedom, the in- 
stinct and custom of our age, but bestowed by 
a Jabor which she has freed, and by an age 
and a democracy which, in her service to their 
profoundest task, she has supremely justified.” 


TUSKEGEE, ALA. 
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Monopoly a Failure 


BY CY WARMAN 


monopoly in this corner of the 

continent, so far as I know, was 
the Hudson’s Bay Company. For some 
centuries this company was the absolute 
ruler of the Northwest, known then as 
Prince Rupert’s land. And they sur- 
rendered. 

Only the other day the head of the 
Hudson’s Bay Company in Canada said 
to the head of a big railway, which had 
things pretty much its own way for 
years: “Don’t be a monopoly—we tried 
it, and it doesn’t pay.” 

The main reason why there is so much 
more kicking against street railways than 
there is against real railways is because 
the former has a monopoly of the trans- 


| ‘HE nearest approach to a successful 


portation business in its particular ter- 
ritory, while the latter has sharp, sleep- 
less competition all along the line. 
Where there is a non-competitive point 
the railway knows there will be com- 
plaint if it fails to deliver the goods. 

All of which is by way of accounting 
for the growing demand for public own- 
ership of telephones, street railway lines, 
etc., in Canada today. Also, by this line 
of reasoning are we able to understand 
why the demand for public ownership of 
these utilities is so much greater than 
the demand for public ownership and op- 
eration of railways. 

I attribute the fact that the Prairie 
Provinces— Manitoba, Saskatchewan and 
Alberta—have taken over the Bell Tele- 
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phone Company’s lines and business to 
the carelessness of that company. A 
few years ago there was a strike of Bell 
Telephone employees in Toronto. In the 
investigation that followed, the fact was 
brought out that the company had in- 
stalled “listeners” on their lines so that 
any employee might put his or her ear 
to the wire and catch the conversation 
of the patrons of the line. The argument 
advanced by the company’s lawyer was 
that this “listener” was for the protec- 
tion of the company, presumably to see 
that nobody swore over the line; yet, in 
all probability, this very fact, or rather 
the knowledge of it, produced more pro- 
fanity than had ever gone over the wire. 

In another Ontario city, a few years 
ago, the Bell Telephone Company wanted 
to have its franchise renewed. It said to 
the city council: “Give us another lease 
of life and we will reduce the rate from 
$25 to $20 a year for resident ’phones.” 
They got their renewal. The writer 


lived in that town, and when he had un- 
dertaken to talk over the $20 ’phone and 
found it impossible, he managed to make 
the local manager understand that he 


wanted to see somebody. The local man- 
ager went up to the house. The writer 
kicked—then the manager explained in 
a hurt, surprised way:, “Oh! if you want 
a first-class up-to-date ’phone you will 
have to pay the old rate, $25.” 

Mark you, there was nothing said to 
the city council about inferior ‘phones; 
the supposifion was that there would be 
but one rate and one sort of ’phone, but 
the public was deceived. 

And so by these business methods they 
have driven the people of at least three 
Provinces into government ownership and 
operation of telephone lines ; a new busi- 
ness of which the public, especially the 
politicians, who must direct the business, 
know nothing. I have talked recently 
with many persons in the Provinces, and 
I find that on the whole they are happy, 
or think they are, under the new ar- 
rangement. I have read the party papers 
and find that it is a good thing for the 
public; I have read also the opposition 
press and [I find that public ownership 
and operation of the telephone is a fail- 
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ure. Having great respect for all news- 
papers, I put aside the decision of both 
and appeal to the people who pay for 
and who must patronize the telephone, 
and, as above stated, they seem to be 
quite well pleased. 

By the taking over of the telephone by 
the public new conditions are created. 
[he business is still a monopoly, to be 
sure, but the people being the monopo- 
lists may do what they will. They may 
experiment with all sorts of new devices. 
The present government may install au- 
tomatic ‘phones and fire the “Hellos.” 
At the next turn of the political wheel 
a new government may smash the auto- 
matic and recall the girls. In some of 
the provinces they have already installed 
automatic telephones. A group of busi- 
ness men, in an Edmonton club, were 
telling me the other day, enthusiastically, 
how well the automatic worked and that 
there were no “listeners” along the line. 
I stepped over to the ’phone with a 
friend, who showed me how to manipu- 
late the machine, and tried to get my 
hotel. Nothing domg. My friend tried 
and failed. Then he called “Central,” 
who, he explained, was merely a me- 
chanical man where “Central” used to be. 
In that way we got the hotel, but my 
friends assured me that that did not oc- 
cur more than once or twice in a while. 

So far as rates are concerned, I find 
that there has been very little reduction 
in rates. Naturally, so far, there has 
been no improvement in the service that 
is worth recording unless you talked with 
a man who had something to do with the 
taking over of the telephone. Later on, 
when the business has been organized, 
and the political papers have tired of 
talking about it for political purposes, we 
may be able to arrive at a reasonable 
estimate of public ownership of these 
utilities. One fact is evident everywhere, 
and that is that a monopoly cannot exist 
as a private monopoly. It is equally true 
that the State can do business success- 
fully only as a monopoly. Wherever 
there is competition, government owner- 
ship is almost invariably a failure, and 
competition is, as we all know, the very 
life of trade. 


Lonpon, Ont., CANADA. 





The Military Worthlessness of Football 


BY WILLIAM EVERETT HICKS 


{Mr. Hicks is the associate editor of The Army and Navy Journal and has followed 


closely the military side of football.—Eprror.] 


HE chief argument against foot- 
ball, as it is played by the cadet 
elevens at West Point and Annap- 

olis, is that it violates the fundamental 
principle of military athletics, which is 
that the fighting efficiency of the soldier 
shall not be impaired. Following every 
serious accident or death on the football 
fields of the Military and the Naval acad- 
emies, we are solemnly informed that the 
present game of American college foot- 
ball must not be banished from cadet 
athletics, because of its great value in 
developing soldierly qualities in young 
men, and because without it an essen- 
tial feature would be lost in the training 
of the future officers of the Army and 
Navy. It is not the business of an officer 
to court needless danger, nor should his 
physical training endanger his physique. 
Viewed as a necessary part of the train- 
ing of a cadet, the game will be found 


not only unessential, but without ques- 
tion detrimental to the best interests of 
the military education of cadets and op- 
posed to the spirit of modern tactics. 
The college type of football has been 


outgrown by military science. It is a 
survival of the old days of fighting in 
mass, the days when General Braddock, 
against the advice of Franklin and 
Washington, sent his solid columns for- 
ward to fight the Indians and French 
scattered behind trees, or when Napo- 
leon’s Old Guard swept forward in ma- 
jestic but exposed array. The day of 
the “mass” plays in war has passed. The 
battle fronts in the Manchurian war were 
often more than fifty miles in length. The 
solid columns marching to attack, which 
made so picturesque a feature of the old 
fighting system, but which invited 
slaughter, if not obliteration, have given 
way to lines extended so as to give the 
enemy as poor a target as possible. The 
Japanese carried this principle so far 
that they would advance their lines some- 
times by digging up and moving trees 
forward in the night and pushing up 
their columns under the protection of 


this movable forest. The great power 
of the modern rifle has made the old bat- 
tle formations impossible. and college 
football, therefore, has become a relic of 
the past rather than a preparation for 
the exigencies of modern battle. 

The writer of this was a spectator at 
the game at West Point on October 30 
in which Cadet Byrne lost his life in the 
contest with Harvard. Before that un- 
fortunate young man was stretched out 
dving on the field, half a dozen members 
of the Army team had been more or 
less injured in the “scrimmages,” and 
had to be manipulated and stimulated 
before they were able to resume their 
places in the line. These men were 
hurt in no small degree, for they walked 
limping to their places with every evi- 
dence of pain, and such young warriors 
are not willing to assume an air of in- 
iury unless they have good grounds for 
it. How many players are badly hurt 
and give no sign, but bear up with stoic 
stubbornness, can only be guessed at, but 
the number cannot be inconsiderable. 

Not long ago at an Academy game 
of football, a cadet in the grand stand 
spoke of the fine playing of a member 
of his team. “Quarterback Blank is 
playing a fine game today,” he said. “AI- 
tho he was knocked out for a time the 
other day, he came around and finished 
the game, but how he ever did it is more 
than we fellows have been able to under- 
stand. He was so flighty that night 
that we told him all sorts of stories about 
his being tried before the commandant 
and dismissed, and. poor chap, he be- 
lieved them all, but he woke up all right 
the next morning, so he wasn’t hurt 
much.” But was he all right? Who 
shall say that a young man can receive 
such a mental shock without the possibil- 
ity of serious after results? The deli- 
cate mechanism of the brain may not 
show the effect of such a blow for vears, 
but the effect may be traceable none the 
_ directly to the shock on the football 

eld, 
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So far as the student body at West 
Point was concerned on October 30, 
there was a distinct impairment of its 
physical efficiency as a result of the 
game, with no corresponding advantage 
gained. Had the body been ordered out 
tor field duty that evening or the next 
day, there would have been a certain 
percentage, in addition to the dying ca- 
det, whose efficiency would have sut- 
fered on account of the game. 

The attempt to minimize the impor- 
tance of these injuries in football at the 
academies by bringing forward the ac- 
cidents in other games only weakens the 
case of the advocates of college football 
for the Army, because it focuses atten- 
tion upon the radical difference between 
it and other sports. After the death 
of Cadet Byrne, Major General J. Frank- 
lin Bell, Chief of Staff, U. S. A., was 
quoted as saying, “More injuries are sus- 
tained in teaching cadets to swim, in 
baseball games, in polo and in general 
gymnastic work than in football.” This 
is the defense often advanced by other 
officers, It seems to be a stock defense. 

The weakness of General Bell’s excuse 
and the fallacy of that line of apology 
lie in the failure to recognize that no 
cadet is injured in swimming by the ef- 
forts of other cadets trained to prevent 
his swimming, nor in baseball and polo 
are injuries received by players trained 
to interfere with their opponents even to 
the extent of inflicting physical injuries 
upon them. Occasionally a batsman is 
hit with a pitched ball, a baserunner is 
struck with a thrown or batted ball, and 
a player is injured by an opponent’s 
spiked shoes, but these injuries are not 
inflicted by players trained to that end. 
Indeed, a high baseball official has al- 
ready announced that the spiked shoe 
wil! be abolished, beginning with the 
season of 1910. For General Bell's ex- 
cuse to hold, he should show that play- 
ers in baseball are trained to hit their 
opponents with the ball or to spike them. 
The injuries received in polo would af- 
ford General Bell a legitimate basis of 
comparison if the players were taught 
to dash their horses against the mounts 
of their opponents and to drag the riders 
from their seats. The accidents in polo 
and baseball come in spite of every pre- 
caution to prevent them; the accidents 
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in college football come from every ef 
fort to produce situations causing them 

In college football, as in no other 
game, the ball can be held by a player 
and the point of the game is to get it 
away from him. In all other games. 
such as baseball, cricket, tennis, polo 
golf, hockey and lacrosse, the ball is not 
held by a player, and consequently it is 
no part of the game to take it from him 
The ball is always played, not carried. 
and in this respect such games offer no 
comparison with football in the matter 
of injuries. One might as well argue 
that skating is as dangerous as football, 
because many persons are drowned while 
skating. 

That the carrying or holding of the 
ball by a player is the chief factor in 
promoting brutality and injuries in the 
college game is demonstrated when one 
considers a type of football in which the 
bali is not carried or held by a player, 
but is always kicked. Such a game is 
soccer, or association, football. In that 
game the injuries are practically nil. 
The reason for the virtually complete im 
munity from injury enjoyed by the play- 
ers in soccer is that, the ball never being 
held, there is no necessity for players t: 
touch one another, whereas in Americat. 
college fotball, tackling and wrestling are 
vital and inevitable results of holding the 
ball. In the “scrimmage” in which Cadet 
Byrne lost his life, twelve players were 
piled on top of him and Minot, whom he 
had brought to the ground. A Harvard 
man outside the mass had hold of one 
of Minot’s legs, trying to pull him to- 
ward the Army goal. That struggling, 
writhing mass at any moment was liable 
to break a neck or dislocate a leg or arm, 


‘and the victim, far down in the pile, hal 


suffocated, could not make himself heard 
before it was too late. 

A favorite plea is that all such brutai- 
itv makes for manliness and prevents 
“mollycoddling,” but military science 
looks for fighting efficiency;, it cares 
nothing about whether a thing will be 
called “mollvcoddlish” or not. What it 
wants is results in fichting efficiency. If 
so-called “mollvcoddling” adds to fight- 
ing efficiency, that is what the Army 
wants. The soldier of years ago would 
laugh at the sanitary rules of camp today 
as “mollycoddlish,” such as drinking only 
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boiled water, cleaning of the teeth and 
sleeping under mosquito nets. In 1898 
a certain New York city volunteer regi- 
ment made sport of the surgeon, because 
he directed the men to carry abdominal 
flannel bandages for protection jn the 
tropics. The green soldiers thought this 
was ridiculously “old grannyish,” but 
they found to their bitter cost that the 
surgeon was right. Nothing that adds 
to fighting efficiency is coddling, and 
nothing that detracts from fighting effi- 
ciency is military. These are axioms of 
modern military medical science. 

Some officers of the Army, going even 
further than General Bell in their ap- 
proval of college football, overlook the 
chief reason for the existence of the sol- 
dier—that he may be an efficient fighting 
machine. Such is Col. James Parker, 
commanding the Eleventh U. S. Cavalry, 
who, in a circular issued to his regiment 
at Fort Oglethorpe, Ga., dated October 
24, 1909, said: ‘“The game of football 
is calculated to bring out and develop 
most valuable soldierly qualities—cour- 
age, ready obedience and unflinching for- 
titude under pain and stress.” Here it 
is recommended by indirection that pain 
be inflicted, for if one of the “most va!- 
uable soldierly qualities” is “unflinching 
fortitude under pain,” and the contest 
causes no pain, then the game will not 
develop all the soldierly qualities it 
might. While, of course, Colonel Park- 
er is too good a soldier to favor the wan- 
ton infliction of pain, his laudation of 
existing football is capable of such a 
construction. We are content to dismiss 
his view of the elevating influence of the 
college game by observing that if his reg- 
iment had to undertake a difficult opera- 
tion in which he needed every man, he 
would be the last to favor a game of 
football the day before, played by his 
men as it is played at the academies. 
Consideration of the fencing contests be- 
tween representatives of the academies 
will make this point clearer. Suppose 
that in spite of the masks, shields and 
buttons, every now and then the foil 
would penetrate the brain or body and 
seriously injure or kill a cadet contes- 
tant—how long would fencing be per- 
mitted to continue? Would any officer 
defend it on the ground that it devel- 
oped “soldierly qualities” such as “un- 
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flinching fortitude under pain”? The 
unanimous answer in that case undoubt- 
edly would be that the importance of the 
other features did not, could not offset 
the injury often inflicted upon the fen- 
cers, and that the chief aim of physical 
training of the officer, or the enlisted 
man, is to increase, not lessen, his fight- 
ing efficiency. 

It may be seriously doubted whether 
the “valuable qualities” developed in 
young men by college football, as enum- 
erated by Colonel Parker, will counter- 
balance the temptations it offers to be 
unfair and unmanly. Without going so 
far as the suggestion made in the pub- 
lic press that many injuries are caused 
by premeditated attempts to put good 
players out of the game, one must admit 
that in the heat of a football struggle 
sudden anger is often engendered, and 
the man must be more than human if, 
with feelings of enmity toward an oppo- 
nent, he does not embrace the oppor- 
tunity in a “scrimmage” to revenge him- 
self by a disguised blow or other un- 
sportsmanlike act. A student once re- 
marked that he was not particularly care- 
ful when he went down in a heap on the 
football field where his knee landed on 
an opponent’s anatomy. Asked wheth- 
er he deemed that manly, he replied: 
“I didn’t at first, but after I had the 
breath knocked out of me several times, 
and, on appealing to the referee, was 
told that it was an accident, I made up 
my mind that I might as well profit by 
the excuse of ‘accident,’ so I began to do 
what the others did.” 

The popularity of college football with 
the public is advanced as a reason why 
the cadets should play it, but military 
science takes no thought of such criteria. 
It found khaki and olive drab for men 
and neutral colors for warships best for 
fighting purposes, and the gaudy cheer- 
evoking, glittering uniforms were laid 
aside. The morbid desire to witness 
pain or death is still strong in men and 
women. The death-inviting “thriller” is 
the chief card at a circus, but neither 
the West Point nor the Annapolis Acad- 
emy is a circus, and higher standards 
should prevail there than those of a Bar- 
num or a Forepaugh. 

The assumption of the defenders of 
college football that to abolish the pres- 
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ent game at the academies is to take 
football out of the curriculum of ath- 
letic education there is wholly unwar- 
ranted, for in soccer football we have a 
game which is as much in keeping with 
modern warfare as college football is in 
harmony with the discarded notions of 
close formations of olden times. Soccer 
is par excellence the game of continu- 
ous kicking, and, as Lieutenant George 
A. Taylor, Coast Artillery Corps, U. 5S. 
A., himself only a recent graduate of the 
college gridiron, says, the open-order 
play promoted by and inseparable from 
the kicking principle of soccer makes it 
resemble the skirmish or extended order 
drill of the modern soldier. In the army 
of Great Britain soccer is played with- 
out any of the injuries that disgrace the 
American type of football. A game fit- 
ted for military use should cultivate ac- 
tivity and suppleness, .but in any football 
team at the end of the season it will be 
found that players are suffering from 
some kind. of injury or overstrain that 
stiffens, and that there has been no in- 
crease in agility, but just the contrary. 
The individuality of the American sol- 
dier is strong and the opportunity for in- 
dividual work offered by soccer appeals 
more strongly to his nature than the 
studied technique of the college game. 
The difference in the life of the col- 
legian and the cadet after graduation 
demonstrates the folly of tying the pro- 
spective officer of the Army down to such 
a game as the civilian student plays. 
After graduation it is likely the collegian 
will not again handle a football during 
the rest of his life, but it is evident that 
the stronger and more active an Army 
officer is physically, the abler he will 
be to meet the demands which a sudden 
military emergency may make upon him. 
Therefore it is a waste of his time to 
teach him a game which .as soon as he 
leaves the Academy will drop out of his 
life. He cannot play the college game 
of football in the teams of the enlisted 
men on account of the element of per- 
sonal contact, which would utterly destroy 
his disciplinary influence over his men. 
No officer could be thrown ignominious- 
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ly to the ground and rolled over anc 
trampled upon in a football rush and ex 
pect to retain the dignity necessary to th: 
control of the men under him. How 
ever, he could play the soccer game with 
out at all impairing his dignity, for in 
that personal contact is eliminated entire 
ly. Just as officers today take part in 
baséball games with enlisted men with- 
out any loss of dignity, so in soccer the 
could participate in the games of the 
men without discipline suffering. At 
this time, when, more than ever before, 
officers are expected to keep a higher 
standard of physical excellence, to make 
test rides, and to show their physical 
condition, it is particularly desirable that 
the new generation of officers in their 
cadet days learn a game which they can 
enjoy for twenty years after gradua- 
tion. 

The example of.the cadets tempts the 
enlisted men to play a game which ex- 
poses them to injury, often of a serious 
character. The men in the ranks vary 
in age from eighteen to more than forty 
years, and that they may be efficient they 
must be kept limber and active and must 
not indulge in sports that militate against 
those requisites of a good soldier. En- 
listed men are quick to imitate their su- 
periors, and if in the academies foot- 
ball were played that cultivated speed, 
agility and clean manly playing and was 
free from injuries, it would not be long 
before the rank and file would adopt the 
same kind of game. Two considera- 
tions, apart from the game itself, would 
conduce to this. One is that it is easier 
to lay out a soccer field at the average 
army post than a college football grid- 
iron, and the other, that the parapher- 
nalia for the game are far less expen- 
sive. 

In a word, the present type of foot- 
ball as played at West Point and Annap- 
olis is of doubtful military value to offi- 
cers and men, being opposed to the prin- 
ciple of physical efficiency in the soldier, 
and providing the cadet with no knowl- 
edge of a game which he can make use 
of in after life to maintain his physical 
vigor. 


New York City. 
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Melchisedec 


A YEAR ago we had a remarkable book, 
entitled ““A Lord of Lands,” from Mr. 
Benson. It was a modern version of the 
“Swiss Family Robinson” adventures, 
and was written with such circumstantial 
veracity that most of his readers must 
have believed it contained a literal rec- 
ord of the trials and triumphs of a 
colony of poor people from a great city 
who migrated to the Northwest and be- 
came “lords of lands.” But now we 
have our doubts. Mr. Benson may be- 
long to that ever-growing class among 
us who have such strongly developed 
faculties for telling the truth about what 
did not happen at all. In any case, he 
has written another book* in the same 
certifying manner, the most improbable 
and at the same time one of the most 
veracious stories ever conceived. We 
lay it aside with the subdued feeling that 
he has again got the best of our credu- 
lity and we are willing to believe what 
he has written in spite of outraged com- 
mon sense. 

The tale is of Jacques, who is one part 
Indian, one part French and one part 
Scotch. Such a character is born for fic- 
tion, not for life. Too many different 
kinds of racial ingredients’ spoil a 
human. His temperament has _nerve- 
worn places in it, his morals are often 
hidden from him, and his intelligence is 
erratic. If Mr. Benson is not a physi- 
cian he is a student of biology and its 
effects upon psychology. This circum- 
stance makes the error of his story, and 
also constitutes the strength of it. 
Jacques is a sort of scientific deduction 
in human form of three natures—the 
Indian, French and Scotch. He is de- 
veloped logically from such parentage. 
This is the error. For human nature is 
so complicated with something we call 
“spirit” that it trips science as often as 
it confirms. Spirit is a thing only an 
author of fiction may deduce. In. real 
life it cannot be foretold or explained 
New York: 


By Ramsey Benson. 
$1.50. 


*MELCHISEDEC. 
Henry Holt & Co. 


‘of an old French physician. 


ancestrally as it is explained in this book. 
But granting Mr. Benson that. power, 
the thing is phenomenal. Jacques is a 
sorry kind of Indian. He is slightly epi- 
leptic, has a Gallic soul that comes and 
goes. At first he is a neurotic boy wan- 
dering among the lumber camps, next he 
becomes a Frenchman under the tutelage 
But all the 
time, being himself a sort of unnatural, 
he seeks the supernatural. And the au- 
thor makes this ghost-craving disposition 
give an opportunity for expanding his 
own views of New Testament Scripture, 
especially in regard to the Atonement. 
The reader does not see this for the mo- 
ment, however. He is arrested by extracts 
from the old physician’s diary made dur- 
ing the time he is angling for the mind 
and soul of Jacques. At last, after two 
or three lapses into idiocy, contrary to 
accepted pathology in such cases, Jacques 
comes to himself as a Frenchman. “Les 
Miserables” is his scriptures and the old 
Bishop Welcome is his Christ-ideal, He 
is appointed to the pulpit in a Unitarian 
church, and begins in earnest consecu- 
tively to work out the author’s idea that 
not all men can be literal followers of 
Christ, but that certain‘men in every age 
and generation have the divine sacrificial 
instinct, and that these become the atone- 
ment for many. We now also begin to 
understand the title of the book. Jacques 
is to be a priést like Christ after the 
manner of Melchisedec. Having stum- 
bled, loose-lipped and half grotesque, 
into this class, illumined spiritually by 
the one idea of service, the story is made 
up henceforth of his small, simple but 
dignified Messianic adventures. These 
do not prevent him from flying off 
at a tangent, and, when his passion is 
aroused, attempting to commit what civ- 
ilization regards as the most degrading 
of all crimes. 

The reader is ready at this point to turn 
his back on Jacques forever, as a repul- 
sive, neurotic, erotic impostor, but the 
author will not have it so. He thrusts him 
closer and closer to our amazed attention, 
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and we begin to see the true-to-life 
Jacques, who can walk thru such a 
transgression as if he were treading the 
waters of his own stormy sea to some 
higher destiny of the soul. In the next 
chapter, adroitly, without hypocrisy, he 
guides his soul again to self-effacement, 
service, sacrifice, and he lives thru the 
remaining pages without the rhetoric of 
emotions, without any splendor of spirit, 
but literally Christian. The effect is sure 
to be startling to those who are able to 
appreciate the unglorified simplicity of 
goodness in what would be termed an 
inferior man, and who will grasp the 
spiritual audacity of the author in repre- 
senting him thus. The significance is 
that a great mind can never be obsessed 
with only one idea; it is too fertile, too 
facile, but in the soul of the simple 
Jacques he is able to isolate one thought 
and motive, that of not only service, but 
protection, atonement. It is comprehen- 
sive enough to make a saint of him, 
whereas it would only be a coming and 
passing impression with a_ broader- 
minded man. 

The tragic end of his ministry is inev- 
itable, as it is for all the atonement souls 
since the crucifixion of the Great Naza- 
rene. This is the author’s own intima- 
tion. 

& 


Marcus Whitman 


Tue late Rev. Dr. Myron Eells (who 
died in 1907), missionary and historian, 
spent a good part of his life in collecting 
and examining material regarding the 
early history of Oregon, and particularly 
the part played in that history by Marcus 
Whitman. The results of his long labor 
appear in this somewhat formidable vol- 
ume on the life of the missionary path- 
finder.* 

The Whitman controversy has been 
strenuous and keen. But it is evident 
that in spite of the talents and the pro- 
digious energy of some of the anti- 
Whitmanites, opinion is settling surely 
and permanently on the side of the mis- 
sionary. Thanks to the anti-Whitman- 
ites, the story has been pruned of some 
of its mythical and legendary features, 
but enough of solid proof and of basic 





*Marcus WuitMan, Pathfinder and_ Patriot. By 
Myron Eells. Seattle: The Alice Harriman Co. 


$2.50. 


probability have been saved from the 
attacks of the iconoclasts to confirm the 
main claims of Whitman’s partisans. 

Whitman was born in New York State 
in 1802. In 1835, with a companion, he 
was sent as a missionary overland to 
Oregon. He did not finish his trip, but 
returned East in order to get several 
assistants for his projected work. He 
was married in the following February, 
and together with his wife, the Rev. 
H.°H. Spalding and wife, and W. H. 
Gray, again started for Oregon, arriving 
at Fort Walla Walla on September 1, 
1836. For the next six years he engaged 
in missionary work. On October 3, 1842, 
with a single companion, he started East, 
and after incredible hardships, reached 
St. Louis in February. From thence he 
went to Ithaca, to Washington, to New 
York and to Boston, and in the spring 
started on his return to Oregon, where 
he arrived in company with a large emi- 
grant train in October. On November 
29, 1847, he was murdered, with his wife 
and twelve others, in an Indian massacre. 

The Whitman controversy is a dispute 
over the purpose of the missionary in 
making his winter trip to the East, and 
the political results of that-journey. The 
Whitmanites assert that his trip was 
chiefly for the purpose of saving Oregon 
to the United States, and that in large 
measure his influence was decisive. The 
antis assert that his purpose was solely 
to save his mission, and that he had no 
effect whatever on the political issue. 
They further assert that the “Whitman 
legend,” as they call it, did not appear in 
print until twenty years after the jour- 
ney and seventeen years after the massa- 
cre. 

It is true that the story, so far as 
known, did not appear in print until 
1864. Dr. Eells shows, however, that it 
was common talk among the pioneers 
from the time of the ride. Whitman 
himself in his letters repeatedly affirms 
his political motive. In the plainest 
words he writes (April, 1847): “It was 
to open a practical route and. safe pas- 
sage, and secure a favorable report of 
the journey from the emigrants, which, 
in connection with other objects, caused 
me to leave my family and brave the toils 
and dangers of the journey.” Many 
other excerpts from his letters declare 
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is intention of settling the country with 
\mericans in order to prevent British 
lomination. The antis, however, dis- 
‘redit his testimony. The late Prof. 
<. G. Bourne considered that Whitman 
nistook his own motives. Dr. Eells 
juotes corroborative testimony from a 
round dozen of contemporary witnesses, 
but these, too, the stubborn antis discred- 
t. One witness makes several errors, an- 
‘ther makes his statement too long after 
he event, another is not specific enough; 
ind so, one after one, they are dismissed. 
[his stubborn skepticism cannot, how- 
ever, prevail. A careful reading of the 
overwhelming mass of evidence in this 
book ought to put the matter of Whit- 
man’s purpose forever outside the realms 
of controversy. 

What his influence may have been in 
saving Oregon is a less certain matter. 
Dr. Eells proves conclusively the small 
regard for Oregon then held in the East. 
By 1846 the current of opinion had 
changed, America demanded the Oregon 
country, and compromised on the line of 
the 49th parallel. The successful emi- 


grations of 1842 and 1843, of the latter 


of which Whitman was virtually the 
guide, must have been powerful influ- 
ences on Eastern opinion. Whitman’s 
interviews with officials in Washington 
and with friends elsewhere, and his let- 
ters in the press, must also have had 
their measure of influence. At least he 
did all that he could toward an end that 
was achieved. The case for Whitman 
grows stronger with the years. 


a 
Tuberculosis Books 


Or books on tuberculosis the name is 
legion, and all of them have a good pur- 
pose and some are worth while. The 
Proceedings of the Sixth International 
Congress on Tuberculosis, held in Wash- 
ington last fall, are published in six bulky 
volumes, and, as two of these volumes 
are divided, altogether there are eight 
large books in the set. All the phases of 
tuberculosis as discussed by the experts 
of the world are contained in these vol- 
umes. They are beautifully gotten up, 
and, while the papers are published in 
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the languages in which they were con- 
tributed to the congress, they are always 
followed by abstracts in other languages, 
so that it is easy for even the reader who 
knows only English to appreciate all the 
significance of the contribution in each 
case. The volume on “Human and Ani- 
mal Tuberculosis” is especially interest- 
ing, tho also particularly unsatisfactory 
because we do not as yet know definitely 
just what are the relations between ani- 
mals and human beings in regard to this 
disease. One thing is very notable in 
the general recognition of the almost 
universal diffusion of tuberculosis. Prac- 
tically every human being who lives to 
be thirty has at some time had tubercle 
bacilli growing actively in his tissues. 
Instead of discouragement, however, this 
fact is encouraging. Seven out of eight 
human beings are perfectly capable of 
throwing off the disease without much 
difficulty. It is only unfortunate circum- 
stances that make the disease fatal to 
others. These circumstances can read- 
ily be modified, and then normal resistive 
vitality asserts itself triumphantly. For 
those who want to know definitely the 
present state of actual scientific knowl- 
edge with regard to tuberculosis these 
volumes are invaluable. Besides, they 
furnish abundant evidence of how’ well 
organized the congress was and reflect 
credit on the officers and committee of 
arrangements. 

Dr. Edward O. Otis, of Boston, has 
long been an authority on tuberculosis, 
so that we should expect his treatment of 
The Great White Plague’ to be at once 
scientific and practical. The note in all 
our tuberculosis books now is optimistic. ° 
All that we need is diffusion of knowl- 
edge and proper direction of energies 
and the eradication of the disease is 
promised. Dr. Otis pictures how much 
would be accomplished if only the price 
of qne battleship. could each year be de- 
voted to the prevention of tuberculosis. 
“If half of what is now appropriated for 
military purposes could be employed 
against this one disease, which carries 
away not less than 200,000 persons in 
the United States each year, with whit 
strides we should see it disappear.” Dr. 


THE GREAT Wuirte Pracue. By Edward O. Otis, 
M.D. New York: Thomas Y. Crowell & Co. $1.00. 
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form what the attitude of governments, 
State and national, with regard to the 
disease should be. 

Dr. Knopf’s book’ is quite as opti- 
mistic as that of Dr. Otis, and is intend- 
ed to show that “tuberculosis is a pre- 
ventable and curable disease, rarely di- 
rectly hereditary, and that in children of 
tuberculous parentage the hereditary 
predisposition can be overcome, if they 
are properly raised and their physique, 
particularly the chest, well developed. 
Even a predisposition acquired after 
birth or later in adult life can be success- 
fully combated by careful, sober and 
hygienic modes of life.” Dr. Knopf 
gives some idea of the recent advance of 
the movement against tuberculosis. In 
1905 there were I15 sanatoria and spe- 
cial tuberculosis hospitals. In that year 
fifteen such institutions were established ; 
in 1906, 17; in 1907, 35; in 1908, 71, and 
during the first three months of 1909, 39, 
so that at the present time we probably 
have more than 300 such institutions in 
the United States. If the book is to be 
read, as seems to have been the inten- 
tion, by tuberculosis patients, it is too 
bad that it was not made a little lighter. 
The heavy calendered paper makes it 
weigh several pounds and it is a burden- 
some book to hold in the hand. 


& 


Americans. By Alexander Francis. 
York: Appleton & Co. $1.50. 

A preface dated from Calcutta states 
that some chapters of this book were 
written in America, the remainder in 
England, and all were revised in Russia. 
A globetrotter of such a range should 
see national life in proper perspective, 
and Mr. Francis does show a freedom 
from that insular narrowness which has 
sometimes spoiled the work of British 
critics of America. Being a democrat, 
convinced that the cure for the evils of 
democracy is “more democracy, the au- 
thor sees most danger to American in- 
stitutions in the tendency to establish 
“an elective despotism,” under which 
“the Constitution is being changed by a 
show of constitutional means,” “gover- 
nors, mayors and commissioners having 
been vested for a term of years with 
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larger powers than Englishmen would 
surrender to any individual, however 
worthy, or to any commissioner, how- 
ever carefully selected, even for a day 
or an hour.” Even this foreboding, al 
most alone in a book singularly free fron 
biliousness, democracy may find a wa) 
to disprove. Observations about schools 
settlements and socialism, about Jews 
and negroes and their treatment, are less 
colored by the writer’s national loyalty 
or personal preferences than is usual. 
The socialism of German paternity, he 
thinks, is finding an insuperable obstacle 
in democracy. Contrary to socialist 
prophecy, socialism is not coming fastest 
where capital is most concentrated. The 
writer admires the enthusiasm,. almost 
religious in its fervor, which Americans, 
North and West, feel for the peoples’ 
schools, and that friendly association 
with neighbors, free from patronage on 
one side and subservience on the other, 
which honorably distinguishes American 
from British settlement workers. Least 
effective is the chapter on Race Preju- 
dice, which treats quite superficially 
America’s most distressine and complex 
problem, the problem which threater- 
more than the tendency to “elective des- 
potism,” to put democracv to the decisive 
test. 
ed 


Sixty Years with the Bible: A Record of 
Experience. By William Newton 
Clarke. New York: Charles Scribner’s 
Sons. $1.25. 

There are almost innumerable treatises 
whose aim is to inform the inquirer of 
the results of modern Biblical criticism, 
to explain its methods, justify its results, 
and exhibit the Scriptures as_ still 
worthy of credence and affection. It has 
remained for Dr. Clarke, of Colgate, to 
adopt a most persuasive and effective 
method of achieving this end, that of 
narrating his own progress from the dim 
and unsatisfying light of a book mechan- 
ically inspired to the clearer vision which 
historical appreciation of the ancient 
records have made possible. There can 
be no question that Dr. Clarke has writ- 
ten with the purpose of convincing his 
readers of the truthfulness of modern 
views of Scripture. His book amounts 
to a defense of the higher criticism. But 
he persuades and defends by telling sim- 
ply, with convincing sincerity and frank- 

















ness, how he himself was led very grad- 
ually, but irresistibly, away from the 
common view which all evangelicals held 
a half century ago to that which obtains 
among moderate progressives of the 
present. The process is described in de- 
tail, always with clearness and without 
the slightest touch of bitterness or par- 
tisanship. The result is an exceedingly 
persuasive book, especially for the many 
who still require, for their spiritual good, 
to be persuaded on this subject. One 
could easily name a dozen treatises 
which contain more information of the 
results which historical criticism has ac- 
complished, and of the facts in history 
and the views in doctrine which it has 
brought to light, but it would be hard 
to name a volume which makes the 
change from the older to the newer view 
more irressistible to a thinking man, or 
one which guides the inquirer tc a like 
change of attitude with such gentle per- 
suasiveness. One feels all the time that 
Dr. Clarke has maintained his Christian- 
ity, that he has kept his faith easily and 
without struggle. That is the reason 
why his autobiographical sketch is so 
well fitted to do good. The ordinary 
apologia for the higher criticism terri- 
fies and alarms many sensitive souls, and 
throws them into a state of resentment 
and unbelief. Dr. Clarke has made it 
possible for even a timid and hesitant in- 
quirer, humble as to his own measures of 
knowledge and intellectual power, to ac- 
quire a modern, informed and reverent 
conception of the Bible without the 
paroxysms of a revolution, and it may 
be hoped that his gentle pages will fulfil 
this purpose for large numbers. . 


a 


Romantic Legends of Spain. By Gustavo A. 
Becquer. Translated from the Spanish by 
Cornelia F. Bates and Katharine Lee 
Bates. Illustrated. 300 pages, 1I2mo. 
$1.50. 

Becquer was a little known writer 
whose merit was greater than his fame. 
His period of literary activity covers the 
latter half of the nineteenth century. He 
was emphatically a writer of the imag- 
ination, and his short stories, in which 
his work mainly appears, are. largely 
made up of such interpretations of 
nature as appealed to his own spirit. 
While he somewhat resembled Poe, he 
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lacked the latter’s virility and strength; 

he also lacked the bitterness which char- 

acterized Poe. His writings are well 

worth reading and are given to the pub- 

lic in excellent form in the volume be- 

fore us. 
: & 

Contemporary France. By Gabriel Hano- 
taux. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
$3.75. 

In this, the third and last volume of 
his history, M. Hanotaux maintains the 
high level of the earlier parts; but the 
period treated (1877-1882), being less 
dramatic than the years preceding, its 
story is perforce less thrilling. Details 
of party debates, which fill many pages, 
will interest few in America, where par- 
liamentary duels are less splendid and 
less important, tho the sketches of 
leaders like Ferry, De Freycinet, Grévy 
and Simon are realistic and attractive. 
Gambetta, the electric campaigner, the 
fiery orator, the cautious thinker, is the 
central figure of the volume, his speeches 
and letters the most human of its docu- 
ments, his delayed marriage and prema- 
ture death its tragic climax.’ Like all 
heroes in a democracy, he found his ear- 
lier Olympian exploits did not prevent 
calumnious assaults by the “bourgeois in 
his buttoned coat, the man of coldness 
and correctness, with wooden face and 
impassive eyes,” who “stood watching 
every movement.” These bourgeois, with 
Grévy at their head, long kept Gambetta 
from his natural reward, the Premier- 
ship. It came at last, in 1881, but only 
to slip away in a few months. Jealousy 
of his personal dominion combined with 
fear of his policies to compass his over- 
throw. How fast ideas advance! Gam- 
betta was too radical for his contempo- 
raries, yet M. Clemenceau, who headed 
the intransigeants, for whom Gambetta 
was too mild, has himself been a Premier, 
supported by a majority against the still 
more disturbing Jaurés, the Socialist. 
The whirligig of time brings its re- 
venges. Clemenceau alienated the ex- 
treme Left this year and sustained de- 
feat because he sternly maintained order 
during strikes. Yet it was against the 
protest of this same Clemenceau that in 
1880 the ministry declared: “We have 
the charge of the public peace, and you 
may rest assured, gentlemen, that we 
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shall keep order in the streets.” That 
must be the language of all parliament- 
ary rulers, whatever has been the talk of 
their hot youth. 

ed 


Literary Notes 


....W. B. Parker, for seven years connected 
with the editorial staff of Houghton, Mifflin & 
Co., is now connected with the Baker & Tay- 
lor Company, publishers and booksellers, of 
this city. 

.King Edward has conferred the honor 
of knighthood upon Frederick Orridge Mac- 
millan, the head of the English publishing 
house of Macmillan & Co., on account of his 
services as chairmen of the National Hospital 
for the Paralyzed and Epileptic. 

.Real Letters of a Real Girl, published by 
the C. M. Clark Company, Boston, undoubtedly 
bears an accurate title. There is nothing in 
them that any bright girl who had gone to the 
Philippines on an army transport might not 
write, but they have no particular interest ex- 
cept to her friends. 


..Another “How to Be Happy” book from 
the pen of the author of the original one is en- 
titled How to Be Happy Though Civil. Its 
best recommendation is undoubtedly the au- 
thor’s own unfailing consideration for the 
feelings of others while trying to mend their 
manners. His is not a book of etiquet, of 
social forms, perfect familiarity with which. 
and scrupulous observance of which, may be, 
and often are, accompanied by boorishness, but 
a treatise on the root of true courtesy, which is 
breeding, delicacy of perception, or, as the au- 
thor himself prefers to call it, bushido. He 
points his moral and adorns it with many an- 
ecdotes. A book that should do some good in 
a generation where it is, oh, so badly needed. 
(Scribner. $1 net.) 

..There was once a nice girl who was 
snubbed by a superior young man. This hap- 
pened in a Paris pension, but they were both 
Americans. She wished to punish him by 
Ssnubbing him in her turn, then resolved to 
prove to him how nice she really was. He saw 
it, while she, in the process of revealing her- 
self, discovered that he, too, was delightful. 
He went away from there, after they had 
agreed to correspond. Their letters brought 
them so close together that they feared to 
meet again, lest disillusion might result. 
Wherefore they kept apart for years, ever 
writing, ever drawn nearer to each other in 
spirit and sympathy by that wondrous corre- 
spondence. All this is explained in the brief 
preface to Letters from G. G., the letters being 
the girl’s. They are quite commonplace, en- 
tirely on the surface, dealing with the trifling 
facts of life, rarely and_ superficially only, 
with ideas or emotions. They fail to explain 
the secret of the spell the preface tells us they 
cast over the man, or to reflect the attraction 
of his share of the correspondence. Wherefore 
one concludes that it was quite natural for 
him to marry some one else in the end, and for 
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her to follow his example. The idea was 
good one, if old as the hills; its executio 
lacks distinction, the only valid excuse f 
utilizing it once more. (Holt, $1.25.) 


&* 


Pebbles 


“See here, sir! Where have you been?” 
“My dear, I will give you full particulars 
due time. I have the data, but it has been e: 
trusted to a friend.”—Kansas City Journal. 


HeLtEN—Why, he yawned three times whil: 
I was talking to him! 

Myrtle—Perhaps he wasn’t yawning. He 
may have been trying to say something!- 
Modern Society. 


“IT may be forgetful, ma,’ said Tommy, 
looking up from his book, “but I ain’t as for 
getful as sailors are.” 

“How do you mean?” asked his mother. 

“Why, they can never remember the weight 
of their anchor. They have to weigh it ever) 
time they leave port.” 


Tue host was one of the newly rich of the 
vainglorious kind, and he was explaining to 
his dinner guests the cost of the dessert. 

“This pineapple, f’instance, cost me $5, and— 
er—Mr. Jones, can I offer you a slice?” 

“Yes, sir, you may,” rejoined Jones. “I will 
take about a quarter’s worth, please.”—Will 
Carleton’s Everyhere. 


“SPEAKING of accommodating hotel man- 
agers,” continued Mr. Morgan, “the best I ever 
met was in a small Western town. I reached 
the hotel late in the evening. Just before I 
went to bed I heard a scampering under the 
bed and saw a couple of big rats playing tag. 
I rushed down to the office to complain. The 
manager was aS serene as a summer breeze. 
“T'll make that all right, sir. Here, boy, take 
a cat to room 23 at once.” 


A poMPous man went into a drug store early 
this morning to buy a cigar. The only person 
he found there was the soda water dispenser. 
The boy was sweeping out the store. 

“Sweeping out, eh?” said the man. “Well, 
that’s how I got my start.” 

The boy looked him over and replied: “Aw, 
pas do you want to discourage me like that 
or?” 

When the man left he was frowning.—Den- 
ver Post. 


asked the small boy of an editor, 
“is Jupiter inhabited?” “I don’t know, my 
son,” was the truthful answer. Presently he 
was interrupted again. “Father, are there any 
sea serpents?” “I don’t know my son.” The 
little fellow was manifestly cast down, but 
presently rallied and again approached the 
great source of information. “Father, what 
does the North Pole look like?” But, alas! 
again the answer, “I don’t know, my son.” At 
last, in desperation, he inquired, with wither- 
ing emphasis: “Father, how did you get to be 
an editor ?”—Zion’s Herald. 


“Father,” 
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Giving Of Thanks 


THANKSGIVING and Christmas are 
both home festivals, as Independence 
Day and Decoration Day give honor to 
the nation. Christmas Day and Thanks- 
giving Day are both religious festivals, 
but Christmas is peculiarly so, for it 
thanks God for the gift of the Founder 
of the Christian religion, while, Thanks- 
giving Day expresses gratitude for the 
material blessings of home, for abundant 
harvests, for sufficient income, for the 
provision we have been able to make for 
the dear ones of our families, and for the 
mercy that has given and protected them. 
Peciliarly is Thanksgiving Day the fes- 
tival of the home. 

Ours is a blessed land of prosperous 
and happy homes. Those who live from the 
soil and who supply the workers in shop 
and factory have reaped full harvests. If 
one doubts the good fortune of the dwell- 
ers in our cities let him follow the long 
lines of decent and comfortable houses 
that form the confines of our cities, 
where dwell the myriads of workmen and 
clerks who have moderate salaries, but 
who can save enough to rent or: buy at- 
tractive residences and who constitute 
our worthy and responsible citizenry. It 





is true that the rich are getting richer; 
it is also true that the main wealth of the 
country is with our common people. Let 
him who questions it look around him. 

These people, the great bulk of our cit- 
izens, are better provided, happier, more 
successful, more comfortable than ever 
before in our history, and we are not sure 
that the poor are any poorer. They are 
probably better off than in the lauded old 
times. They have more comforts and suf- 
fer less oppression from Government and 
from those for whom they work. They 
have schools and they can and do rise. 

It has been a good year for the nation. 
The depression in business has past by. 
A stricter public conscience rules us. 
Evils and wrongs have been searched out 
and are being combated: We have a 
good President, and, on the whole, good 
and wise national and State governments. 
We are treating our dependencies bet- 
ter, and they are more prosperous and 
better contented. The world is better. 
Freedom and self-government have made 
wonderful progress during these twelve _ 
months, and it is a better world than it 
was a year ago. We have reason to 
thank God for the special mercies that 
have blest our own land, and particularly 
for those that have so richly crowned our 
individual homes. 


st 
' Frauds of the Sugar Trust 


THE need of a most searching official 
investigation of the Sugar Trust tariff 
frauds is shown more clearly as the days 
pass, each one giving to the public some 
new story of crime committed, informers 
or detectives punished, and men in high 
office permitting or ignoring theft. Con- 
vinced that prominent officers of the Gov- 
ernment have either failed to do their 
plain duty or have sold themselves for 
bribes, the American people long to see 
all the facts brought out by a thorough 
official inquiry. They care very little 
about the indictment and prosecution of 
a few men who were employed to weigh 
imported goods on the docks or to carry 
samples of sugar to the custom house 
chemist. They read with little interest 
the news that a dozen more inspectors 
have been dismissed or that Collector 
Loeb has discharged 123 employees since 
March 4. They want to see the evidence, 
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if there be any, against past members of 
the Cabinet who now appear to be ac- 
cused of negligence or something worse, 
and to know whether the Government 
can reach the importers who were pri- 
marily responsible for these frauds and 
who profited greatly during many years 
by reason of them. 

Of course, the bribes paid by the Su- 
gar Trust to custom house employees 
were a very small part of the money 
gained by fraudulent weighing, fraudu- 
lent sampling, and the like. There was a 
great sum left to be distributed, a part to 
the Trust’s officers and stockholders, and 
other parts to Government officers who 
allowed the frauds to be committed and 
restrained the honest busybodies who de- 
sired to expose them. Some one in the 
Trust, having great power and exercis- 
ing a dominant influence, suggested the 
frauds and paid the wages of corruption. 
Can the Government take him into court 
and send him to prison? This is what 
the people want to know. It may be that 
the most guilty man on the Trust side of 
these foul transactions is dead. But did 
he have no associates in the Trust, men 
still living, who joined him in the crimi- 
nal conspiracy and approved his acts? 
And are they beyond the reach of the 
law? This is something that the people 
want to know. 

They are moved by even a greater de- 
sire to be informed whether Collectors of 
Customs and Secretaries of the Treasury 
and heads of the Department of Justice 
were parties to this conspiracy of thieves. 
They are unwilling that the evidence 
against such officers, if there be any, 
shall be withheld from the public by a 
statute of limitations. Such a statute 
may prevent the successful prosecution 
of a Trust rascal or a prominent Govern- 
ment officer in the courts, but it was not 
designed to prevent exposure and such 
punishment as can be inflicted by public 
opinion. 

In the mass of testimony that has been 
published during the last ten days there 
are charges and insinuations which 
should not hastily be accepted as well 
founded or as warranted by the course 
and character of the men invclved. But 
there are parts of this testimony which 
should fill these men, if they are innocent, 
with a consuming desire for an opportun- 
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ity to defend themselves before a com- 
mittee of inquiry. One of them is Lyman 
J. Gage, formerly Secretary of the Treas- 
ury. Mr. Wakeman, who was for some 
years Appraiser at New York, recently 
said that ten vears ago he laid evidence 
of the Sugar Trust frauds before Secre- 
tary Gage; that the latter advised him to 
lay them before H. O. Havemeyer, the 
head of the Trust; that he did so, and 
that Mr. Havemeyer in anger almost 
drove him from his office. When this 
was published Mr. Gage said it was false. 
He denied that he had so advised Mr. 
Wakeman or that the latter had ever 
come to him with a charge that the Trust 
was robbing the Government. But Mr. 
Wakeman’s assertion has since been con- 
firmed by the testimony of W. B. Howell, 
who was Assistant Secretary of the 
Treasury at the time and is now a mem- 
ber of the Board of Appraisers. He re- 
members the incident, and he says that 
the Secretary did send Mr. Wakeman to 
Mr. Havemeyer. That was ten years 
ago. Everybody knows that there was 
no exposure, no prosecution, no restitu- 
tion. And yet the evidence was convinc- 
ing. Mr. Wakeman exhibited to the Sec- 
retary the bribe money which had been 
paid to a custom house employee. 

We would not be understood as mak- 
ing a charge of corruption against Mr. 
Gage. But he should desire and should 
welcome an opportunity to explain why 
he sent Mr. Wakeman to. the responsible 
head of the Trust, and why the frauds 
were not checked. The employee who 
gave Mr. Wakeman the evidence lost his 
place. 

Mr. Wakeman, some time later, laid 
the information before Secretary Leslie 
M. Shaw, asking the latter to take the 
bribe money, which was a part of the evi- 
dence. He publishes the following let- 
ter, sent to him by the Secretary in re- 
ply, on July 18, 1902: 

“My Dear Mr. WAKEMAN—I have yours of 


July 8th, which has been unanswered hereto- 
fore on account of my absence from the city. 


‘I note the inclosures and return them here- 


with. I can see no other disposition to make 
of the inclosures than to place them in the 
conscience fund, and if this is desirable it can 
be done in any way that seems appropriate.” 
We have not heard that the evidence 
was used in Secretary Shaw’s time for 
the discomfiture of the Trust. It may be 
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that it was found to be insufficient. But 
there is something in this incident which 
calls for explanatton, and Mr. Shaw 
should welcome an opportunity to make 
one before a committee of Congress. The 
average man will say that the Secretary 
might have found some use for the “in- 
closures,” which were the bills received as 
a bribe by Henry C. Corsa, and should 
not have advised that they be placed in 
the conscience fund. We presume that 
Mr. Shaw has a good explanation. This 
is the time for giving it to the public, 
and it can be repeated before the Con- 
gressional committee of investigation. 

Such a committee will be appointed. 
Public opinion demands such an investi- 
gation as Congress can make. The peo- 
ple want to know who have been faithful 
and who have been corrupt. They want 
to find out whether the Trust was ena- 
bled for many years to defraud the Gov- 
ernment by the negligence or dishonesty 
of responsible and high officers in the 
Federal service. 


The New Necromancy 


Ir is new only in the sense of a 
revival, for the spirits, during their 
thirty-year exile from popular attention 
and credence, seem to have learned noth- 
ing and forgotten nothing. Their mani- 
festations have neither disappeared nor 
improved in evidential value in this age 
of science. We do not yet know how to 
explain all these mysterious doings and 
we do not yet know whether there is 
anything here that requires explanation. 
There are today, as there always have 
been, thousands of persons claiming to 
possess supernatural powers, but not 
one of them can demonstrate it by any 
kind of experiment. A scientist who, in 
the physical, chemical, biological or 
even the psychological laboratory, dis- 
covers a new force or effect, no matter 
how delicate or under what complicated 
conditions, has no difficulty in promptly 
proving its existence to the satisfaction 
of everybody, but the forces which are 
said to pervade the séance room are 
strong enough to lift a table or a person, 
and they are sufficiently at command to 
be produced whenever anybody is will- 
ing to pay for them, yet they remain as 
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unpredictable, unrepeatable and elusive 
as ever. 

Those who believe in spiritistic phe- 
nomena call upon their opponents to dis- 
prove their hypothesis, and hold, rightly 
enough, that if ninety-nine mediums are 
merely tricksters, it does not prove that 
the hundredth is not genuine. It is, of 
course, impossible to prove the universal 
negative of such a proposition. It is 
merely a question of probabilities. We 
can merely say that if spirits do return, 
it is extremely unfortunate that they can 
only return under those conditions which 
are most favorable for deception. 

What these conditions are we can 
learn from the practices of amateur and 
professional conjurers. Let us approach 
the matter from another starting point 
than is usually adopted. Instead of 
speculating as to how departed spirits 
would manifest themselves to us, a mat- 
ter which we can know nothing about, 
let us consider what a trickster would 
do if he wished to deceive the public 
into thinking that he was possessed of 
spirit power, a matter on which we 
have unfortunately a great deal of in- 
formation. What conditions would he 
impose? What methods would he use? 
What difficulties would he encounter? 
The following are the chief character- 
istics of such fraudulent manifestations: 

(1) Darkness. It is a general rule 
that the physical phenomena of spiritism 
are inversely proportional to the amount 
of light. Eusapia Palladino stands more 
light for some of her lesser miracles than 
most mediums, but not so much as good 
conjurers. 

(2) Distraction of attention. This is 
the chief reliance of the parlor and stage 
magician. The most striking things in 
the séance room occur after the sitters 
are tired of watching and have been 
looking for something different. 

(3) Unexpectedness. An experi- 
menter lets us know what effect he is 
trying to get, and even if the experiment 
does not work he does not palm off some 
entirely different phenomenon and claim 
he has succeeded. The feats of the con- 
jurer—and of the medium—are caprici- 
ous and unforeseen. That is why trick- 
ery cannot be guarded against by pre- 
cautions in advance, 
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(4) Control of conditions. The con- 
jurer and the mediums alike insist on 
having lights, furniture, sitters and ap- 
paratus arranged to suit themselves. On 
the other hand, the primary requisite of 
an experiment is the control of condi- 
tions. It is; therefore, incorrect to speak 
of experiments with mediums. They are 
usually merely observations, and that 
under circumstances most unfavorable to 
correct observation. 

(5) Suggestion. This is the main re- 
liance of the magician, next to distrac- 
tion of attention. He palms a coin while 
pretending to throw it into a hat or into 
the air. Our eyes follow the motion of 
his hand and interpret it according to the 
intent. It is easy under favorable cir- 
cumstances to cause collective hallucina- 
tions of smell, sight or sound. Our 
sense of hearing is particularly liable to 
be deceived as to the character and direc- 
tion of a sound, such as the raps and 
scratches which are the commonest of 
mediumistic. phenomena. 

(6) Concealment. A prestidigitator 
for his most difficult tricks requires some 
kind of a table, shelf or screen, but he 


rarely demands so convenient a shelter 
as the medium’s cabinet or curtain. 


(7) Tied or held hands. The releas- 
ing of hands and feet when they are 
bound, knotted and sealed is the cheap- 
est of tricks. We have seen a man hand- 
cuffed by a policeman, tied in a bag and 
thrown into the river, yet he came to the 
surface promptly with his hands free. 

(8) Involuntary assistance. The re- 
spectable and well-meaning gentlemen 
whom the audience select to represent 
them on the stage do not interfere with 
the magician. On the contrary, they 
often aid as well as give him counten- 
ance. The magnetic girl who used to 
throw strong men about the stage was 
really utilizing their strength, not her 
own. Where several persons have their 
hands on a table it is impossible to pre- 
vent their taking an active part in its 
motion. 

(9) Emotional excitement. An experi- 
menter must preserve a cool and some- 
what detached demeanor. Now, even the 
most convinced. skeptic cannot witness 
unmoved such violations of natural law 
as these, purporting to prove the exist- 
ence of another world, and especially the 
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presence of his deceased friends and rel- 
atives. The photographs taken of the 
séance room show usenot merely that the 
table is suspended in mid air, but that the 
witnesses, watching it with bulging eyes, 
open mouths and strained attention, are 
incapable of critical observation. 

(10) Muscular movements. If the me- 
dium were really lifting tables and 
throwing things about it would be im- 
possible for her to prevent showing some 
evidence of it by her movements and ex- 
pression. The scientific men who have ab- 
served Palladino have scrupulously noted 
that whenever anything heavy moved, 
even at a distance, there was a simultane- 
ous contraction of the muscles of her 
limbs and a strained expression on her 
face just as if she were pushing or pull- 
ing it. They also observed that when the 
table or other object was lifted her skirt 
or the curtain bulged out and touched it. 

(11) Detection. It would be impossi- 
ble for a trickster to avoid being caught 
in the long run. Most of the mediums 
who have indulged in physical phenom- 
ena have been exposed, but that does not 
shake the faith of their disciples. The 
late Professor Lombroso, the most dis- 
tinguished convert of Madame Palladino, 
recognized that she cheats, but accounted 
for it in this way, that she is a very sug- 
gestible person and in the presence of 
those who suspect her of trickery she is 
impelled to resort to it. We know of no 
argument which would have any effect 
upon the mind of a person taking this 
view of it. If she is caught cheating it 
is because a skeptic is present. If no 
skeptic is present the phenomena is gen- 
uine. It is an invulnerable position. 

People used to believe that the planets 
moved because there was an angel on 
each one guiding it. People used to believe 
that when a mine blew up it was the work 
of a demon. Some people believe that 
when a table tips unaccountably it has a 
spirit in it. All these things may be be- 
lieved by those who wish, for it will 
never be possible to prove that there is 
no angel in the planet, no demon in the 
fire-damp and no spirit in the table, be- 
cause we do not know what moves thé 
planet thru space or generates the gas in 
the mine or lifts the table in the séance, 
tho we think we can come nearest to ex- 
plaining the last of the three. But an 
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explanation after all is merely an alterna- 
tive viewpoint, and there are many per- 
sons who will always prefer to use “su- 
pernatural” in place of the word “un- 


known.” 
& 


Interreligious Courtesy 


WE have briefly commented on the 
discussion on intermarriage in the con- 
ference of Jewish rabbis concluded last 
week in this city. In that discussion 
the ablest men in the body pronounced 
strongly against intermarriage, on the 
ground that it would be the death knell 
of the Jewish faith. We do not ques- 
tion that it would be fatal to Judaism as 
a separate community. 

But there was another incident in the 
meeting which deserves special mention. 
At the same time the convention of the 
Episcopalians of the State of New York 
was in session, and it sent to the confer- 
ence of Jewislr rabbis a special message 
of good will. It was received with no 
little emotion ‘as an unusual if not un- 
exampled expression of fraternity and 
was most cordially responded to. 


May we not believe that this act of 
the Episcopal convention was itself the 
result of the peculiar and marked cour- 
tesy toward the Jewish body of the late 
Dr. William R. Huntington, of Grace 


Episcopal Church. Half a dozen years 
ago there died a greatly honored aged 
rabbi on the East Side of New York. 
Fifty thousand Jews united in a funeral 
procession thru the streets. When the 
head of the procession reached Grace 
Church its bell began to toll, and before 
the church for two hours stood Dr. 
Huntington, bareheaded, to show his re- 
spect, not to the deceased rabbi only, but 
even more to the ancient faith which the 
Jewish people have so firmly held thru 
the centuries against persecution and op- 
probrium. It was a most gracious act, 
and one not singular to him; and we 
think we are not mistaken when we say 
that this latest expression of fellowship 
was meant to maintain the sentiment of 
good will and of honor which was felt 
and shown by the beloved rector of 
Grace Church, who has so lately been 
removed from his unique position of in- 
fluence in his denomination of Chris- 
tianity. 
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As one considers such a meeting as 
this of Jewish rabbis, one is constrained 
to raise the question of the future of 
Judaism in this country. Judaism is 
now very strong in our cities and grow- 
ing stronger, altho almost unknown in 
the country districts. It is divided into 
two wings, one of advanced and pro- 
gressive Judaism, which tries to fit itself 
to its age; and the other of the strictly 
rabbinic Judaism of the immigrants on 
the East Side from Eastern Europe. 
The conference here held was of the 
liberal, not the conservative Judaism. It 
does not speak Yiddish, but English. It 
maintains the more distinctive Jewish 
rites, but not the multiplicity of rules im- 
ported from Russia and Rumania. The 
conservative Jews on the East Side talk 
Yiddish, have Yiddish newspapers, and 
hold fast to the elder traditions. But 
the children are taught English. In 
Jewish schools we have heard children 
not a month from the steerage repeat 
poems from Longfellow or Tennyson, 
and then give the meaning of them in 
Yiddish. These Jews will sacrifice any- 
thing that their children may learn. 
They are the best scholars in our high 
schools and universities. When they 
seek employment they are compelled to 
break the .Jewish law of the Sabbath, 
and that means that they begin to go 
over to a more liberal interpretation of 
Jewish rites, for the strict letter of the 
commandment must be explained away. 
Yet the great majority of Jews, living 
in separate communities, attending their 
humbler local synagogs, are what they 
were in Russia, while the richer Jews, 
scattered over the best sections of the 
city, and attending the wealthy temples, 
are of the liberal school. While mem- 
bers of both wings remain enthusiastic 
Jews, equally loyal to their nationality, 
to use the word in the Turkish sense, 
they have little to do with each other 
except in the way of charities; and the 
East Side Jews have roundly denounced 
this conference of rabbis as unbelievers, 
little better than Christians and infidels. 

But what of the. future? During the 
next thirty years we shall see no such 
enormous Jewish immigration as we 
have seen during the past generation. 
Russian proscription is already relaxed. 
The pales are extended, and Jews, in 
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limited numbers, are admitted to Russian 
universities. Jews would rather live in 
Russia than in the United States, if not 
persecuted. We believe that the Jewish 
immigration will be greatly reduced, as 
the Irish has been. Then our Jewish 
population will be rapidly Americanized 
thru the influence of the public schools 
and the English language, and that 
means liberalized. The future belongs 
to liberal Judaism, not to rabbinism. 
Whether such a liberal Judaism can per- 
manently maintain the separation of the 
faith it is too much to say. The differ- 
ence between liberal Judaism and the 
extreme liberalism of certain Christian 
bodies consists chiefly in the Abrahamic 
rite and the pride of Abrahamic ancestry. 
Of the Jews carried captive from Pales- 
tine all were lost except the few whose 
sterner faith took them back to be segre- 
gated in Jerusalem. Whether the larger 
intelligence and pride of ancestry of 
modern Judaism will be able to keep 
them distinct we are unable to say, but 
it is clear that our American liberal rab- 
bis will have no intermarriage, none of 
what Zangwill calls the “melting pot.” 


os 


What Is a Gentleman? 


NEWSPAPER letter writers get “spells.’ 
These are bad in proportion as the writ- 
ers feel the importance of defining some- 
thing. A while ago they were in a pre- 
ternatural state of seriousness Over the 
definition of religion. No two of them 
could accept the same definition, a char- 
acteristic of newspaper letter writers. 
More recently they have been demon- 
strating their deep concern over the defi- 
nition of socialism, and their inability to 
determine it. At the present moment 
they are working at the definition of “a 
gentieman.” 

In colonial days we had not strayed 
far enough from English usage to have 
a relatively large number of “gentle- 
men” in the population. “The prefix of 


, 


respect,” as the amiable Mr. Savage 
phrases it in his “Genealogical Diction- 
ary” when he means plain “Mr.,” was 
conceded to men who had been land- 
owners in England before coming to 
these shores, to certain members of the 
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great London trading companies, and 
usually to clergymen. Most other in- 
habitants were known as “Goodman” . 
this or that. 

With the constitutional prohibition of 
fine old privileges like rank and primo- 
geniture, which followed close upon the 
reforms that Jefferson initiated in Vir- 
ginia, the inherited basis of distinction 
between gentlemen and other men was 
destroyed in America. For a while 
Americans professed to be glad that it 
was gone, but distinction is too dear to 
finite human nature to be given up with- 
out a pang or effort to re-establish it. 
For seventy-five years, at least, Amer- 
icans have been trying to discover some 
new kind of a “gentleman,” and espe- 
cially some indisputable hall mark for “a 
lady.” 

It cannot be said that the quest has 
been rewarded with success. The older 
society of Boston, New York, Philadel- 
phia and Baltimore, and of the larger 
Southern cities as well, believed for a 
time that it had found in pedigree a 
selective test to which no one, even in a 
democratic land, could object. Yet it 
was not at any time satisfactory. What 
did it avail a Winthrop or an Endicott 
that the blood of colonial governors 
flowed in his veins if he had no more 
sense than to take up his abode at 
Worcester or Danbury? Could any one 
regard a Rittenhouse as a gentleman if 
he lived north of Market street? Obvi- 
ously, we had not found the perfect defi- 
nition. 

Then things grew worse, and before 
long got desperate, when money began 
to “talk.” How could anybody be a 
gentleman who could not lavishly enter- 
tain? What could it profit an ambitious 
social leader that she was Knickerbocker 
of the Knickerbockers, if she could not 
give monkey dinners, or build as good a 
house at Newport as the pork-packer’s 
daughter or the soap-boiler’s son? So 
it comes about that we find ourselves 
now in a stage of social evolution where 
the only pragmatic way to decide ques- 
tions of social precedence is to consult 
the table of multimillionaires in the 
World Almanac. 

This leaves something still to be de- 
sired, and every now and then an ideal- 


















istic mind ventures the suggestion that 
we might create an order of gentility on 
the basis of fine manners, or of refine- 
ment of nature, or of intelligence, or of 
good conduct, or of some other equally 
intangible differential. He is quickly put 
down for his pains, with the unanswer- 
able argument that all these things are 
“un-American. Is not the car-con- 
ductor, forsooth, a gentleman? And is 
not “the laundry-lady” a human being 
with “feelings” like the rest of us? 
Plainly, ‘none of these things will do. 

Meanwhile, however, in circles here 
and there, a queer notion has grown up 
that we might apply the designation 
gentleman” to a man who combines a 
sense of honor with decorum in his bear- 
ing and courtesy of demeanor toward 
his fellowmen. Cheating at cards has 
long been regarded in most parts of the 
world as ungentlemanly conduct. Why, 
then, should it be quixotic to regard 
cheating in business as in some degree 
ungentlemanly? Of course, to apply 
such a rule generally would cut swaths 
of death and destruction thru -our 
“best society.” Still, we might have the 
satisfaction of discovering that a nucleus 
of gentlemen survived the wreck, to start 
the world over with. It has commonly 
been thought ungentlemanly, too, to wear 
freak clothing on the street or to parade 
in front of hotels with atrocious placards 
on one’s back or chest for advertising 
purposes. Would it then be absurd to 
say that a gentleman ought not to place 
advertisements offensive to decency and 
good sense on street billboards or in sub- 
way trains? Yet to convert this notion 
into a rule and enforce it, would, we fear, 
carry pain into the bosom of some mil- 
lions of our most “cultivated American 
homes.” 

The day may come when the dream- 
ers of iridescent dreams and the defini- 
tion-loving writers of newspaper letters 
will hit upon a test or mark of “the 
American gentleman” and “the American 
lady” that we shall all recognize as a true 
brand. We do not despair. But, as con- 
scientious reporters of the news of the 
day and the state of mankind, we have to 
acknowledge that as yet the question, 
What is a gentleman? has not been an- 
swered for the American public. 


= 
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The Decision of the Lords 


Ir is settled, as nearly settled as any- 
thing in the future can be, that the Eng- 
lish House of Lords will dare the worst 
and reject the Budget. It is a most dan- 
gerous and fateful course. That way is 
chaos. . 

According to the Constitution, as 
much of a Constitution as Great Britain 
has, the House of Lords has no author- 
ity over money bills. They must accept 
them as they come from the House of 
Commons, just as the King must accept 
and sign a law of Parliament. The 
House of Commons grants a money bill, 
and on its passage the Speaker presents 
it to the King, and the King thanks the 
Commons, and not the Lords. It is six 
centuries since the Commons began to 
claim prevailing right over financial 
legislation; and since 1671 the Commons 
have asserted and exercised exclusive 
right. In 1678 the right was thus posi- 
tively enforced: 

“Aids to his Majesty in Parliament are the 
sole gift of the Commons; and all bills for the 
granting of such aids or supplies ought to be- 
gin with the Commons; and that it is the un- 
doubted and sdle right of the Commons to 
direct, Jimit and appoint in such bills the ends, 
purposes, considerations, conditions, limita- 
tions and qualifications of such grants; which 
ought not to be changed or altered by the 
House of Lords.” 

This momentous action of the Com- 
mons, in defiance of the Lords, occurred 
during the tyrannous reign of Charles 
II, and the next year was enacted the 
Habeas Corpus Act. The Lords at- 
tempted to reassert their authority over 
financial grants, but no evasion was suc- 
cessful. Not since 1678 has any but the 
most inconsiderable amendment been of- 
fered in the House of Lords of a bill pre- 
sented for acceptance. Since 1816 the 
Budget, or consolidated money bills, has 
been passed, without debate, by the 
Lords; but it is true that in 1860 a paper 
tax, separate from the Budget, carried 
thru the Commons by the bare majoritv 
of nine, was rejected by the Lords, with 
the assent of the Prime Minister. The 
next year the paper bill was included in 
the Budget, passed by a majority of only 
fifteen, and the Lords did not dare to re- 
ject it. 
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The result of such a decision as the 
ruling party in the Lords have made has 
been anticipated by Prime Minister As- 
quith as chaos: 

“It means, in a word, financial and adminis- 
trative chaos—a chaos how profound, how far- 
reaching, how fraught with injustice to indi- 
viduals, and danger to the state, it is no part 
of my business tonight—I trust it may be no 
part of my business hereafter—to demonstrate 
and to make plain.” 

The reason why it will be financial and 
administrative chaos can be made plain. 
When rejected by the Lords the Budget 
Bill will be dead. It is not a bill for next 
year, but for this year; and there are 
only four months of the year left. The 
action of the Lords looks to no new bill; 
it looks to dissolution and a new elec- 
tion. Remember that, in anticipation of 
the sure passing of the bill, from the 
time the Commons have passed the Reso- 
lutions in favor of it and before the bill 
has been finally adopted, its provisions 
have become operative. That is a curi- 
ous way they do in England. The taxes 
have already been collected, a good part 
of them, the new taxes on the bill which 
will now be dead. To be sure certain 
permanent imposts that run on from year 
to year may still be demanded, but all the 
new ones and others that require annual 
authorization will cease to be collectable. 
Last year the Income Tax, annually re- 
newed, brought in $128,000,000, and the 
Tea Duty nearly $24,000,000, while the 
new taxation is reckoned at $64,000,000, 
a total of about $216,000,000, gone, lost, 
which is about one-third of the total 
revenue. Let the Lords kill the bill and 
all legal authority to make this collection 
of a third of the needed revenue fails. 

What would be the result? Some of 
the new taxes, such as the Death Duties, 
have already been paid on the presump- 
tion that the bill would pass. But now 
all the taxes of the year will have been 
rejected by the Lords, against all prece- 
dent. It may be expected that people will 
refuse to pay taxes for which there is 
no statute. Tea and tobacco would come 
in free, or the import be collected by ille- 
gal force. Or else, what would the law 
courts say? Would they decide that the 
taxes can be collected under a resolu- 
tion of the House of Commons? In that 
case the Lords are beaten and it is set- 
tled that they have no word to say. But 
it is doubtful if the law courts would 
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thus decide, and if they did it would take 
months, and there is chacs in the mean- 
time. 

Of course, the Lords would like thx 
Commons to cringe and pass a new 
Sudget bill such as they could approve ; 
but, of course, the Commons will no d 
such thing. That would be utter sub 
mission and the yielding of all that ha: 
been gained and maintained during thes: 
centuries. They cannot thus surrende: 
their rights. Nor do we believe that th« 
Government would consent to” make a 
loan. It might be necessary to make a 
sudden and drastic reduction of public 
expenses. A stop might be put to the 
building of a bigger navy, or to new ex- 
penditures for the army. In every way 
reduction would be in order, and officials 
might have to wait for their pay. In- 
deed, we can hardly guess what form 
the chaos might take, for the condition is 
wholly without precedent, and that in a 
land whose Constitution is a succession 
of precedents. 

Now a general election must follow, 
and a most mixt and confused campaign 
it will be. It will be a fight against the 
Lords, very likely for the reorganization 
or overthrow of the Upper House. But 
back of that will be the battle between 
free trade and a protective tariff. The 
Conservative party has gone over utterly 
to protection. They claim that with a 
high tariff it will not be necessary to put 
these new taxes on land. Tax the corn 
which the poor man eats and let the rich 
man go. So to defend the rich land- 
holders they will put new burdens on the 
poor. The next few months will be a 
very interesting period in British his- 
tory, and there is likely to be but a small 
majority for either side in the next Par- 
liament, with the Irish members holding 
the balance of power, and demanding 
Home Rule as the price of their votes. 


& 

,. What will the Republi- 
ween” eee insurgents ian to 

- say about Senator Root’s 
plea for subsidies to American shipping? 
He told the merchants at the dinner of 
the Chamber of Commerce last week 
that it is the protective system that has 
killed our commercial navy. Once our 
ships covered the sea; now the American 
flag is seldom to be seen in a foreign 
port. Why? Because, says the Sen- 
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ator, we have protected everything else 
so highly that we have raised the stand- 
ard of wages and of living, and it costs 
more to run our ships, and we cannot 
compete with the cheaper paid seaman- 
ship of foreign nations. Therefore, 
says he, let us give subsidies to our ships 
to make up the difference. We question 
if that is a full explanation. Ours is not 
the only country in the world that holds 
to the protective system. Germany pro- 
tects equally, and so does. France, and 
they have commercial fleets. One re- 
course would be to let us buy our ships 
abroad and then let them fly our flag. 
Another would be to reduce tariffs, at 
least on what goes into the construction 
of ships here. But a chief trouble with 
our lack of a navy is said to be the fact 
that other nations give bounties, subsi- 
dies, to steamship lines. Of course, that 
gives them an unfair advantage, and the 
only defense would seem to be for us to 
do the same. That argument is hard to 
meet. To give bounties is a bad device, 
and it is said that Japan, which has gone 
into the plan largely, finds it does not 
pay ; and yet, so long as all other nations 
give subsidies we may have to do the 
same, so as to compete with them, until 
all can agree to give up the plan, as they 
have given up bounties for beet sugar. 
But the question is, What will the insur- 
gents say to the plan? They don’t want 
the high tariff, which Senator Root says 
is the cause of the trouble. They repre- 
sent the consumers, who want to get 
products cheaper, and who will not care 
to pay taxes to raise the present cost of 
importation. They will say, Let them 
do the sea-carrying trade who will do it 
cheapest, and so most to our advantage. 
We are not clear that Mr. Root has done 
wisely to put the cause of our loss of 
the commercial marine on the tariff. 
& . 
Stine ited os A great editor is more 
Editor than an editor ; he must 
have various outlooks. Mr. 
Gilder, whose death last week we lament, 
had been the editor of The Century Mag- 
zine from its foundation, and before 
that was on the editorial staff of Scrib- 
ner’s when it was merged in The Cen- 
tury. The editorship of such a maga- 
zine peculiarly hides the personal quali- 
ties and views of one who controls it, 
and who is seen only indirectly in the 


quality of those whose writings are se- 
lected for publication.. As editor Mr. 
Gilder was judicious and catholic; but 
the man was known better by his other 
activities. He was the writer of a num- 
ber of volumes of refined and excellent 
verse,-which gave him an honored place 
among our current poets. He was also 
a lecturer of much esteem, but he claims 
also a most worthy place from his inter- 
est in all matters of public concern for 
the improvement of the condition of the 
people. He was of delicate physique and 
limited strength, but he never lacked en- 
ergy and purpose to serve the public. 
The last work of his life was directed to 
an appreciation of the political services 
and personal character of President 
Cleveland, who was his dear friend and 
companion. Now we may think of him, 
as he bade us, in his literary fellowships: 


“Call me not dead when I, indeed, have gone 
Into the company of the ever- living 
High and most glorious poets! Let thanks- 
giving 
Rather be made. Say—‘He at last hath won 
Rest and release, converse supreme and wise, 
Music and song and light of immortal faces ; 
Today, perhaps, wandering in starry places, 
He hath met Keats, and known him by his 
eyes. 
Tomorrow (who can say) Shakespeare may 
ass,— 
And our lost friend just catch one syllable 
Of (aa three-centuried wit that kept so 
well,— 
Or Milton,—or Dante, looking on the grass 
Thinking of Beatrice, and listening still 
To chanted hymns that sound from the 
heavenly hill.’” 


& 


One would think, 
from the talk about it, 
that “Christian 
Science,” more properly called Eddyism 
—for it is not science, and oddly Chris- 
tian—was one of the prevailing religious 
cults of the country ; but it is not, for the 
Religious Census gives it but 604 or- 
ganizations, with 85,717 members, of 
whom 72.4 per cent are females, a much 
larger proportion than in any other de- 
nomination in our land. The high-hand- 
ed action of the cabinet which rules not 
the Boston First Church alone, and we 
may presume rules Mrs. Eddy, but also 
rules despotically the whole “Church of 
Christ Scientist” thruout the country, is 
made much of in the press. We take it 
that it rules chiefly, or mainly, because 
it holds possession of the prophetess 
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Excommunication 
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whom it keeps immured in seclusion. If 
she were to die, and her death be known, 
we presume rebellion would arise. We 
cannot help suspecting that the fantastic 
quarrel between the Boston magnates 
and Mrs. Stetson, and her New York 
trustees, comes from the ambition of 
Mrs. Stetson to grasp the succession to 
Mrs. Eddy, and the determination of the 
Boston cabal to keep it in their own 
hands. Outsiders can have no more than 
an amused interest in the trial in Boston 
of Mrs. Stetson, resulting in her excom- 
munication notwithstanding her humble 
submission to what purported to be Mrs. 
Eddy’s direction. The main charge 
against Mrs. Stetson is that of certain 
uncanny practices but no more uncanny 
than are all the practices of the Church 
of Christ, Scientist. The Boston contin- 
gent declare that it is most legitimate to 
use “mental suggestion” to affect a per- 
son, when used with his consent and 
knowledge; but she is charged, in her 
meetings with her practitioners, with 
having used “mental suggestion,’ men- 
tioning their names, against those who 
had an “aggressive mental attitude” 
against her, that is, we suppose, her 
enemies. Of course, she would not tell 
them that she was trying, with the aid of 
her practitioners, to overcome them by 
her superior “mental suggestion.” This 
she holds to be legitimate, and the Bos- 
ton rulers say it is wrong. Yet on this 
she was ready. to submit, but they were 
determined to get rid of her anyway. As 
to the ethics of all those spells, wizardry, 
charms, counter-charms and _ fee-faw- 
fum, it is enough to say that to will the 
failure of an opponent, or his return to 
a better mind, is no worse than to speak, 
write or vote against him. All depends 
on whether the motive is malicious. But 
enough of this nonsense, which appeals 
to imaginative and non-scientific souls, 
no matter how much miscellanecus un- 
disciplined culture they may have ob- 
tained. 


ed 


casi The death of Mr. Laffan, 

ge M. proprietor of The Sun, of 
an > gar 

this city, was not expected, 

altho he had been in poor health for 

months. He was an unusual character, 

and he made The Sun an unusual jour. 


a. 


nal, such as attracted many who did not 
agree with its policy or principles. His 
rule was to secure in every department 
the most competent, scholarly men. pos- 
sible, who must not only know, but know 
how to write brightly as well as intelli- 
gently. His paper represented his preju- 
dices and even his hostilities. He. had 
not much use for the new philanthropic 
schemes that aimed to regenerate society, 
for the old business ways that brought 
prosperity were better for him than all 
President Roosevelt’s schemes, which, and 
whom, he hated profoundly. But he was 
beyond all criticism and worthy of all 
praise in his broad attainménts and 
knowledge, and especially his service to 
the art interests of the country. He 
came first on The Sun as its art editor, 
and was the adviser of Charles A. Dana, 
who founded The Sun, in his large and 
noble collections, as he has been of late 
years a very close adviser of J. Pierpont 
Morgan in his larger collections. When 
Mr. Morgan became president of the 
Metropolitan Museum, Mr. Laffan be- 
came a member of its board, and gave, 
we suspect, more time to the Museum 
and to Mr. Morgan’s library than to The 
Sun. His heart was in it. He was an 
expert in ceramics and prepared the 
splendid catalog of the Morgan collection 
in the Metropolitan Museum, and left un- 
finished other work of a similar sort for 
the Museum, besides overseeing the work 
of editing the privately printed volumes 
of the Morgan Library. His frequent vis- 
its to Europe were devoted to securing 
additions for the Museum or the Library, 
and his advice was almost conclusive. 
What was beautiful about him was the 
intense interest with which he gave him- 
self to the art interests of the country, 
and particularly the city, so that his avo- 
cation almost, but not quite, mastered his 
vocation as publisher and editor. His 
somewhat wilful independence appeared 
in his conflict with the Associated Press. 
and his establishment of his own rival 
agency, whose news, collected from all 
over the world, is daily reported, over the 
subscription “Laffan’s Agency,” to a 
multitude of items on the foreign news 
page of the London Times. In his own 
paper his name was never exploited, nor 
those of his editors, until the shroud of 
death lifted the shroud of life. 
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Stock Control of the Equitable 


As the result of the wide discussion 
of the subject which resulted from the 
investigation of 1905, and which contin- 
ues with little abatement, the insuring 
public have acquired a more intimate 
knowledge of the principles and prac- 
tices of life insurance than they ever be- 
fore possessed. The immediate results 
of that investigation were, in some direc- 
tions, destructive. In itself, this was not 
to be regretted, for, in the main, the ele- 
ments eliminated were injurious and 
should never have been permitted to find 
a place in the system; but in this work 
of regeneration it was inevitable that the 
entire structure should fall under public 
suspicion. Happily, the institution as a 
whole possesses inherent merits of a 
character so substantial as to render it 
impervious to hostile criticism, and its 
hold on public confidence was never seri- 
ously feared. 

This, however, is not saying that in 
particular spots all the blemishes have 
been removed. Necessarily, the work of 
reconstruction proceeds slowly. Wher- 
ever this is essential to permanency, the 
public must cheerfully accord its hearty 
approval. But where no good reason is 
apparent for the failure to make reforms 
of an unquestionable character, it is nat- 
ural that, as in the case under considera- 
tion, there should be inquiry respecting 
the delay. 

It will be recalled that some time in 
the late summer or early fall of 1905 the 
Hyde holdings in the capital stock of the 
Equitable Life Assurance Society, being 
at least a majority thereof, passed by 
purchase, the consideration being some- 
thing like $2,500,000, to Mr. Thomas F. 
Ryan. On the face of it, such an invest- 
ment is devoid of every element of 
cupidity, for it is well known that the 
entire interest increment on the whole 
of the Equitable stock is limited to 
$7,000 a year; besides which there were 
assurances from Mr. Ryan at the time 
that his motives.were wholly benevolent. 
His intervention ended the Alexander- 
Hyde feud, took the possible control of 
the big company beyond the reach of 





sinister influences and placed it in the 
care of men of high standing. Arrange- 
ments were planned for admitting 
policyholders to a share in the govern- 
ment of the company’s affairs, and this 
was subsequently effected by amending 
the company’s charter providing that 
twenty-eight of the fifty-two directors 
be chosen as representatives of the 
policyholders. Matters have run along 
in this shape since, the company’s busi-- 
ness has recovered from the effects of 
the serious troubles which afflicted it, 
and, to all appearances, the interests of 
the policyholders are just as secure as 
they can be in any stock-mutual life 
company. 


Right there is the point. Why does 


not Mr. Ryan go one step further in his 
beneficent work by relieving the policy- 
holders of the possible future domina- 
tion which, in some probably unexpected 
way, the stock control may exercise. It 
is beside the question to say that the 
present status is of such a character 


that the control by Mr. Ryan can never 
be used against the policyholders. There 
will always be doubt on this head as 
long as the present owner retains his 
grasp upon it. If the majority stock 
should later be acquired by other inter- 
ests, this fact would still be true. The 
trustees are men of the owner’s choos- 
ing,.and their representation of policy- 
holders’ interests is purely perfunctory. 
Just so long as $100,000 worth of 7 per 
cent. stock, valued at several millions of 
dollars, continues to control the half 
billion dollars of Equitable assets, the 
policyholders of that company have 
good reason for feeling insecure. The 
temptation is too great, and it increases 
annually. Until that stock is sold to the 
policyholders and retired, the mutuality 
of the Equitable remains where it was 
in the days of Henry B. Hyde, with the 
difference largely in favor of Mr. Hyde, 
its founder, whose life was bound up in 
extending the company’s greatness. The 
stock control of the Equitable is a men- 
ace and it should be terminated. In the 
interests of sound life insurance’ the 
Equitable Life should be a policyholders’ 
or a purely mutual company. 








Financial 


Telegraph and Telephone 


THE announcement of what is practi- 
cally a consolidation of the American 
Telephone and Telegraph Company with 
the Western Union Telegraph Company, 
near the beginning of last week, was fol- 
lowed by no sensational movement in the 
market value of shares affected by the 
transaction. At the end of the week 
Western Union’s net gain (at 7934) was 
less than one point, but there had been 
sales at 8514. The net advance for tele- 
phone shares was 1%. For Mackay 
(Postal Telegraph) shares there was a 
slight gain, on small transactions. There 
was unusual activity, however, in West- 
ern Union and telephone stock, sales of 
each exceeding 70,000 shares. It should 
be said that advances which had been 
gained were cut down on Saturday, when 
the Standard Oil decision caused a gen- 
eral decline. 

Mr. Vail, the telephone company’s presi- 
dent, has pointed out that harmonious co- 
operation will serve the public and permit 
a large saving in operation. Undoubt- 
edly this is true. The greatest saving 
will be due to the avoidance of costly and 
unnecessary duplication of wire plant, 
office space and office force. Probably 
even the officers and managers of the two 
corporations do not now realize how 
much can be done in this direction. And, 
as a rule, the economies of combination 
will, in this case, or should, improve both 
the telephone and the telegraph service. 
The public will probably gain something, 
even if the price of service be not re- 
duced. We assume, of course, that there 
is no thought of increasing it. That 
would be the greatest folly. With the 
evidence of saving, and of enlarged earn- 
ings, clearly to be seen, the public will 
expect lower rates. For demands that 
reductions be made, the companies must 
be prepared. In this matter of rates, the 
telephone company in New York has in 
recent years shown much good judgment 
and tact. If the parent corporation’s at- 
titude toward the public shall prove to be 
the same, much difficulty will be avoided. 








What it will be possible fairly to do in 
the way of reduction, if anything, can be 
ascertained only by a practical test of the 
economies for which the door has now 
been opened. It may be borne in mind 
that better service at the old rates will 
virtually be a reduction. An advance of 
rates would at once invite legislation for 
official supervision and regulation. And 
refusal to make any concession whatever 
in price might cause such restrictions to 
be applied. The capacity of those who 
control the combination to deal wisely 
with the public will be tested. 
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....During the first nine months of 
1909 railroad systems, traction compa- 
nies and industrial corporations in this 
country issued $1,217,305,080 of new 
bonds, notes and stock, against $1,073,- 
354,626 in the corresponding months of 
1908 

..--October’s output of pig iron was 
2,592,516 tons. This is a new high 
record. According to the Financial 
Chronicle, October’s bank clearings were 
greater than those of any month in the 
past. There is no longer any surplus of 
freight cars. There were 332,000 idle 
cars at the beginning of the year, nearly 
300,000 in April, and 207,000 in August. 
Instead of a surplus there is now a short- 
age of 5,467. 

....There will be a meeting of the 
stockholders of the Fourth National Bank 
on December 16 to authorize an increase 
of the capital stock from-$3,000,000 to 
$5,000,000 by the issue of 20,000 addi- 
tional shares, which will be sold to stock- 
holders at $200 a share. Recent quota- 
tions have been $245 bid. The bank has 
$24,326,000 of deposits, and its surplus 
and undivided profits amount to $3,324,- 
700. It does an extensive mercantile bus- 
iness and has held a high place among 
New York’s financial institutions. J. Ed- 
ward Simmons, its president, is also pres- 
ident of the Chamber of Commerce. Its 
vice-president, James G. Cannon, is well 
known to bankers throughout the coun- 


try. 





